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JAPANESE THANKSGIVING 
Child in Lutheran kindergarten, Japan, is grateful for her 
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‘They Didn’t Find Anything in the Bible 


My rrienp Donatp has a habit of giving 
away every penny he receives beyond that 
actually needed to keep him fed, clothed, 
and sheltered. He is very careful to try to 
make his money do as much good as pos- 
sible. 

One August day just before he was to 
leave on a trip, he visited a poor family. 
The husband and wife were happy to see 
him. They said, “If only we had some 
friends to visit us, we would not feel all 
alone. And if we had a few extra dollars 
coming in now and then, things would not 
be so bad.” 

Before Donald left he asked if they had 
a Bible. Yes, they had. It wasn’t too dif- 
ficult to locate it, for it was about the only 
book they possessed. Someone had given 
it to them years before, but it didn’t look 
as though it had been used very often, 

Donald opened the Bible as he said, 
“There are many good things in this book. 
I'll just mark this 46th Psalm for you, and 
I suggest you read it often. It tells of a 
friend who is with you all the time, and 
who is able to help you, too.” 

Donald’s trip took almost six months. 
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When he returned he soon found timy 
visit this poor family. 

Again he was welcomed with the wo: 
“If we only had a few dollars now — 
then, and a few people to visit us sc) 
would not feel so terribly lonely. . | 
Again Donald asked about the Bible. 
yes, it was right on the table where he’: 
laid it when he visited the last time. | 

“Tsn’t it a grand book to read?” he a‘: 
as he reached for it. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “although we «1 
read it as often as we should, I supp»} 

As Donald opened the book, he | 
rather sadly, “I think you would finch 
very things you need and wish for if p 
would read it a little more often.” ( 
there before his eyes at the 46th F'l 
was the $10 bill he had used as a mele 
six months before. 

People miss all sorts of good thing 
not reading the Bible. Once in a wh | 
may be money they miss. But every 2 
they miss the encouragement, the guid ¢ 
the fellowship of God which are ther fo 
all who read with open hearts. 
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Don't limit the church 

Bishop Vladimir Cobrda didn’t seem 
to care who was listening. “Today we 
see efforts and tendencies—more open 
and pointed with every new day—which 
try to limit the work and the influence 
of the church to purely religious mat- 
ters,” he said. 

“Politics, culture, economic matters, 
and also education and the whole pub- 
lic and private life of man are taken 
away completely from the church, re= 
ligion, and God. They are reserved ex- 
clusively for the state.” 

Bishop Cobrda (Cho-bra-da) was 
addressing the annual convention of the 
Lutheran Church of Slovakia. The 
church must be the conscience of the 
nation, he told Czechoslovak Luther- 
ans. “It must point to black as black 
... to sin as sin... wherever it meets 
them. ... This is the supreme right of 
the church, given by the heavenly Lord, 
which it cannot renounce to anybody 
or anything.” 

Man’s life cannot be cut in pieces, 
leaving one piece to the church and giv- 
ing the rest to the state, said the bishop. 
“The church cannot let itself be pushed 
inside the four walls of a place of wor- 
ship. The church cannot renounce its 
right of religious and moral education 
of men. The church cannot take a dif- 
ferent attitude toward those in power 
than toward the others.” 


End of youth groups 

It hasn’t been many years since 
Bishop Cobrda was imprisoned three 
months by the Gestapo. 

One target for attack by the Hitler- 
dominated government in 1944, when 
the bishop got into trouble, was the 
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VLADIMIR CoBRDA 
... Black is black 


church’s youth organization. The F) 
eration of Evangelical Youth, Luthe, 
group in Slovakia, was not permittee 
hold meetings. 

On Jan. 1, 1949, the Lutheran yo. 
group and all other youth organizati. 
sponsored by churches were banr 
Publication of church periodicals © 
youth was prohibited. 

“Work of enlightenment and cultn 
instruction is not within the sphere 
activity of the church,” said the Slo 
Communist paper, Pravda, last mo 
Therefore the church youth organ’ 
tions have no reason for existence. C } 
the government-sponsored “Union 
Youth” is to be allowed to exist. 

“It is commonly known that in a pf 
ple’s democracy there is full liberty | 
freedom of religious confession 
worship,” said William Siroky, | 
premier of Czechoslovakia, last mopii} 
“The religious youth organizations ua 


The Luthy! 


basis for existence because they are 
sturbing the unity of youth. They are 
nding youth away from the main 
oblems and hampering the great un- 
ecedented effort of youth to build for 
better tomorrow.” 


2w trial promised Bishop Ordass 

A brief report from Hungary in mid- 
muary stated that Bishop Lajos Or- 
ss would get a new trial “in the next 
days.” A second report said the 
al would not take place before late 
/bruary. 

Bishop Ordass, the Lutheran bishop 
‘Budapest, was sentenced in October 
a two-year jail term. He was charged 
jth failure to report to the government 
Barding a gift of $290,000 promised 
2 Lutheran Church of Hungary by 
‘nerican Lutherans. 

Imprisonment of Bishop Ordass and 
2 arrest of the Roman Catholic car- 
hal, Joseph Mindszenty, were sharply 
‘ticized this month by the archbishop 
Canterbury, primate of the Church 
) England. These events “grievously 
prease our sense of the dangers in 
hich our western churches are ex- 
ssed in a large part of eastern Europe,” 
D said. 


=rmans elect Dibelius 

The 80-year-old Bishop Theophil 
Warm could no longer continue as 
Gairman of the 12-man council which 
everns the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
finy, a federation of 40 million Prot- 
ants. At Bethel this month the EKID 
cted Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin. 
Eshop Hanns Lilje, of the Lutheran 
surch of Hannover, was named vice 
vairman. 

Nearly half of the German Prot- 
wants are in the Russian zone of oc- 
Epation. The Germans said this month 
wt they do not intend to let their 
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church be divided by the line which 
cuts their country into east and west. 

“We Germans of the East and West,” 
they said at Bethel this month, 
“crowded into a small space and with- 
out liberty to arrange our political, 
economic, and cultural life in social 
justice, must do all that is humanly 
possible today to bear our burden to- 
gether and to help one another to ob- 
tain equal rights.” 

The Free Church of the Herrnhut 
Brethren (Moravian) was accepted into 
membership of the EKID. About three- 
fourths of the German Protestants are 
Lutheran. Present membership of 10 
churches in the United Lutheran 
Church in Germany is 17,699,200. An 
additional 6,854,311 are in Lutheran 
churches which have not joined the 
ULCG. There are between eight and 
ten million Lutherans among the 
13,370,997 members of united churches, 
which include Lutheran and Reformed. 
Figures are from an estimate made in 
1948. 


Deaconesses in India? 

Up and down the Andhra country of 
South India had traveled two American 
Lutheran deaconesses—S isters Mar- 
garet Fry and Edna Hill. They were 
trying to find out whether women could 
and should be recruited for full-time 
deaconess service there. 

The ULC Board of Deaconess Work 
had a report from them at its meeting in 
Baltimore on Jan. 12. Deaconesses are 
needed in India .. . there’s no doubt of 
that. They are needed to help the many 
thousands of orphans, multitudes of 
aged people who have no one to give 
them care, a countless number of the 
crippled and handicapped. 

Deaconesses could assist pastors in 
their very large parishes. They could 
extend the church’s ministry into the 


limitless field of the tiny villages of 
India. “Medical and health service ... 
teaching . . . training in child care... 
literacy ... crafts... a strong program 
of evangelism.” These were suggestions 
for their work. 


Question 

Whether women could be recruited 
was a bigger question. Women in India 
who do not marry are considered dis- 
graced. “The whole social pattern of 
India has forced women into marriage,” 
said the American surveyors. Would 
families permit their daughters to re- 
main unmarried for life time church 
service? Would single women traveling 
freely around the country be able to 
protect their reputation? 

Sisters Edna and Margaret were 
hopeful that all the answers would be 
favorable. “The position of women in 
India has already changed amazingly,” 
they said. “Opportunities for education 
and openings in many professions are 
being given to women. If the church 
holds to old social restrictions that are 
rapidly being outmoded, is it not going 
to lose the service of many of its young 
women?” 

Leaders in deaconess work in Amer- 
ica still had a few questions about their 
own country which they couldn’t an- 
swer, it was evident at the Baltimore 
meeting this month. 

From Longview, Wash., a newly es- 
tablished Lutheran hospital wanted 
some deaconesses to manage its work. 
There were no deaconesses to send. The 
Langenburg hospital in Saskatchewan 
put in an urgent appeal for deaconesses: 
answer, certainly none available before 
1950. 

Recruiting of young women for full- 
time church service as deaconesses had 
increased greatly in the last five years, 
but not enough to meet the demand. 
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Home Missions Council approves mere 
There wasn’t much hesitation 


of North America about entering 4 
proposed National Council of # 


Buck Hill Falls was 68 to 16. Only # 
Lutherans and Southern Presbyterie 
were negative. 

The Council is a co-operative ager 


month the Foreign Missions Conf 
ence, an agency of 102 mission boar 
voted not to enter the proposed me 


while the whole world has been “ture 
inside out” in recent years, Protesta# 
ism had gone on “rather smugly do 
most of its jobs in the old way.” 
churches have lost contact with tk 
communities. Country churches are « 
clining steadily because of an und 
paid, poorly trained, over-aged # 
absentee ministry, said the Rev. Err 

T. Dixon. 


Generous 


Dec. 25 . . . carloads of wheat, corn, — 
beans, powdered milk. During Dece# 
ber and January midwestern farms} 
had loaded up crop trains. This moniF 
the trains were en route to seaports 
shipment to hungry people in i 
and Asia. 

Indiana Lutherans worked h 
help collect goods worth $300, 
dedication was held in Indianar 
when a 25-car train had been assem} 
(see cut). Among those photograpt 
at the dedication were Ralph W. sit 
former Indiana governor; He 
Schricker, new governor; 
Fred M. Hanes of the ULC 


wynod. The Rev. H. M. Hauter, of the 
LC congregation in Nipaleon, Ind., 
,9as a leader in the crop collection in 
‘ds state. 
~ Almost a million and a half American 
jirm families in 24 states contributed 
8 the crop trains in 1948. Church World 
fervice, Lutheran World Relief, and the 
tholic Rural Life organizations co- 
verated in gathering the big gift. 
‘Some of the supplies will go to hos- 
tals, orphanages, refugee camps, child- 
eding programs. Undoubtedly many 
Ecands of unfortunate people would 
}: saved from disease or death by the 
‘nerous gift. 
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Jistor speaks for Negroes 

_ The governor of Mississippi, Fielding 
1 Wright, spent an hour this month 
king with a group of citizens of his 
ate about how to improve the situa- 
m of the Negroes. He agreed to ap- 
pint a committee to study the question. 
Schools for Negroes equal to those 
ir white people and full citizenship 
whts for all Negroes who qualify are 
anted by the persons who visited the 
‘¥vernor. Chairman of the group was 
iz H. Brent Schaeffer, pastor of Trin- 
“i Lutheran Church, Jackson, Miss. 
Also among the nine persons who 
a the governor were Hodding 


T, newspaper editor in Greenville; 
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DEDICATION 
Indiana citizens thanked God 


Msgr. Joseph B. Brunini, Roman Cath- 
olic diocesan chancellor; and two prom- 
inent Negroes. All are members of the 
Southern Regional Council, an inter- 
racial group which is working for better 
race relations. Dr. Schaeffer is the 
leader of this group in his state. 

“I look forward to the establishment 
of a commission whose objectives won’t 
be limited to problems of education and 
citizenship but to the overall improve- 
ment of human relations in Mississippi,” 
reported Dr. Schaeffer. “We are an or- 
ganization of Southerners who live in 
the South and have no political axes to 
grind,” he said. “We pursue our ob- 
jectives within the framework of the 
state constitution and social patterns.” 
This group is making no effort to break 
down race segregation. 


How church people give 

A United Lutheran gives a little more 
to his church than a Northern Baptist, 
but nowhere near as much as a Seventh 
Day Adventist. Comparative figures on 
church contributions have been col- 
lected by the United Stewardship 
Council. 

Total giving to all churches in Canada 
and the U.S. is considerably more than 
a billion dollars a year, perhaps near 
$1.4 billion, reports Harry S. Myers. 
Fifty-two Protestant churches for which 
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Mr. Myers reports in detail gave 
$862,970,689, or an average of $23.62 for 
members above 13 years of age. Most 
of the figures are for 1947. In the pre- 
vious year the average giving had been 
$20.92. 

United Lutheran average was $26.66, 
of which $6.30 was for benevolence of 
all kinds, and $20.36 for congregational 
expenses. Total ULC contributions in 
1947 were $35,717,445. 

Methodists had the largest total offer- 
ings, reported Mr. Myers, $164,138,457— 
an average of $19.16 apiece. Seventh 
Day Adventists, of whom there are 
228.179 above 18 years old, gave 
$29,710,5383—average of $130.20. 


Averages 

Among Lutherans the Missouri Synod 
total was more than $10 million higher 
than in the ULC—$46,191,362, an aver- 
age of $39.26. Part of the higher cur- 
rent expense cost in congregations of 
the Missouri Synod is due to support of 
numerous parochial schools. 

Average giving in 10 churches, ac- 
cording to the Myers’ report, was: 


Current exp. Benevol. 


Northern Baptist 0.0... 18.64 7.59 
Protestant Episcopal... 30.56 6.12 
Evan. & Reformed 0.0.0.0... 19.66 5.20 
American Lutheran 2.0.0.0... 23.19 7.80 
Augustana Lutheran... 23.09 8.36 
Evangelical Lutheran ........... 23.14 17.55 
Missouri Lutheran... 30.38 8.88 
United Lutheran 0. 20.36 6.30 
Mideast? sic Set Sk Roe 15.53 3.63 
Seventh Day Adventist .......... 19.03 LEAT 


Minimum salary in Canada 

Every pastor should have a salary of 
at least $2,100 and parsonage, said lay- 
men of the United Church of Canada 
last month. They thought the minimum 
salary should be increased to $2,500 in 
another two years. 

According to their figures, gathered 


or less in annual salary. “These m 
take it on the chin,” stated Dr. E 
Thompson of Alberta. “They go wit 
out all sorts of things. Their childx 
don’t get a proper education. They de 
get their dental work done. They de 
get the clothing they need.” 


Brevities ... 


replacing Hubert H. Humphrey 
has gone to the U.S, Senate—is the a 
bition of the Rev. John G. Simm 
He is a United Lutheran Church pas) 
of St. Mark’s congregation in 
apolis, just six and a-half years o 
Northwestern Seminary. He has 
right-hand man to Humphrey, who » 
back him in his political ambition. — 
plans to leave the ministry on Feb.. 
{ Dr. Luther A: Weigle, who star 
out as a Lutheran pastor and swite 
in midstream to the Congregatic 
Church, will retire in June as dea 
the Yale Divinity School, where he = 
been teaching 33 years. His early 
as an educator was based on a bi 
brought out by the Lutheran Pu 
tion Society in 1909—The Pupil and 
Teacher—which sold close to a mill 
{ United Lutheran pastors are g 
back to the classroom during the f 
few weeks to hear lectures by 
Harry F. Baughman of the Gettysk 
Seminary. Five lectures on prea 
will be given in five widely separ 
centers: Indianapolis (Jan. 24, © 
Topeka (Jan. 27, 28), Buffalo (Feb 
22), Roanoke (Feb. 24, 25), Saskat 
(June 9, 10). They are known 28 
Knubel-Miller lectures, establishee 
memory of the first president and tn 
urer of the United Lutheran Chun 
These lectures are given each yealr 
a prominent Lutheran. 


orld News Notes 


profitable peanuts 
il) Brrrain 1s learning unhappy things 


an. 1 the Labor government had ex- 
ected to have 600,000 acres producing 
Jeanuts, from which to supply hungry 
ritons with plenty of margarine. 
Instead, only 55,000 acres are pro- 
icing, and half of these are planted in 
inflowers, whose seeds will yield only 
‘IN third as much oil as peanuts would 
ave on the same soil. Moreover, the 
;oject, which was to have cost an over- 
#1 $20 million, has already swallowed 
#0 million, and the government is un- 
usily resigned to the necessity of 
sending $100 million. Even then there 
-no assurance that this will be the end 
spending. 


“irming is business 

-CorPoRATE FARMING, a new and inter- 
iting enterprise, has been launched in 
| snnsylvania. The venture is spon- 
iMtrted by James McConnell, of the Co- 


"r an experiment. Four farmers 
iry and poultry), already on the 


ia bor costs, were invited to take shares 
' the corporation, retain their homes 
vad a few acres “to keep their roots 
jv . the soil,” and co-operate in the man- 
(hi <ement. 

yt ‘The specific purpose of the venture 
1) to solve the problem of the mar- 
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ginal (on the borderline of bankruptcy) 
farm by combining and assisting the 
farmers on the land; 2) to encourage 
town-dwellers to follow their desire for 
the open space of the country by buying 
farms and placing them under expert 
corporate management. 


Superman's widow 

ReceNTLY the Italian government 
granted a passport to Mussolini’s 
widow, by which she is granted the 
right to leave the country at will, and 
to travel anywhere in Italy. The pass- 
port allows immediate departure, if the 
Communists come into power. 

Signora Mussolini lives in the fishing 
village of Forio, near Naples, with her 
21-year-old son Romano and her 19- 
year-old daughter Anna Maria. She 
has four rooms on the top floor of an 
old building, with the privileges of a 
chicken-run in the courtyard. Her 
standard of living is low, and would be 
worse without the packages of food sent 
from the U.S. by sympathetic Italians. 

Though neglected in the days of her 
husband’s power, she is loyal to his 
memory and proud of his achievements. 
Commenting on the fact that news- 
papers “cannot sell copies without men- 
tioning Mussolini,” she claims that is 
because “he had something in his head.” 
She retains her peasant dignity, though 
clad in the cast-off garments of more 
fortunate friends. Her main desire, a 
hopeless one, is the return to her pos- 
session of Benito’s 16-volume diary. 


No stability 

BrITAIN’s WAGE stabilization program 
is pounding on the rocks. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Cripps hoped his White 
Paper of last February would induce 
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organized labor and industry to co- 
operate, and thus halt the steady rise in 
pay, prices and dividends. With few 
exceptions, industry made good its 
promise to limit dividends. Wages, 
however, continued to rise. 

In the nine months preceding the 
White Paper, 4,119,000 workers received 
increases amounting to $6.3 million 
weekly; that was one reason for the 
White Paper. In the following nine 
months, 6,764,000 workers have de- 
manded and received increases amount- 
ing to $6.4 million weekly. 

Increased living costs are partly re- 
sponsible for the wage boosts, and this 
was allowed for in the White Paper. 
However, half of the rise in living costs 
has come from the stepped-up taxes 
Cripps demanded on drinks and to- 
bacco in his April budget. 


Chinese prospect 

REPORTS INDICATE that if the current 
resistance before Nanking fails, a new 
Nationalist capital will be set up in 
Canton. It will be a move of despera- 
tion, but a doubtful one, for Communist 
influence has infiltrated the surrounding 
area of that southern capital. 

Guerrilla forces, officially estimated 
at 50,000, have been operating in 
Kwangtung Province. As early as Oct. 
28 they seized the town of Hoshan, not 
more than 50 miles west of Canton, and 
held it unopposed for a day. During 
that time they organized mass meetings 
and flooded all available space with 
propaganda posters before. withdrawing. 

This Canton territory is restive under 
the rule of T. V. Soong, Chiang’s 
brother-in-law, and would welcome a 
change. This would be advantageous 
to a Communist advance. However, the 
well-known antagonism between Soong 
and Chiang might be a temporary aid 
to the Generalissimo. 
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Russia loses 

THE ALLIED COUNTER-BLOCKADE ¢ 
tering in Berlin has hit Russia wh 
it hurts most—in cut-down reparat 
deliveries, machinery, but especially 
hard coal and coke from the Ruhr. * 
extent of this may be measured by 
fact that only last June, just before 
establishment of the counter-blocke 
$15 million worth of commodities w 
shipped into the Soviet zone over 
roads now blocked off. 

Other than material losses are © 
dicated by a significant change of m 
in the Ruhr. At a recent conventior 
miners in Recklinghausen all Cc 
munist officials of the union were 
placed by anti-Communists. 


This and that 
SoutH ArricAN UNION may hav: 
new government soon. The reaction) 
color-line issue of the present reg 
has erupted in a fierce controve: 
within the coalition forces. ... Cum! 
taking steps to establish a third bas» 
Antarctica to strengthen her claim» 
that suddenly important area. This i, 
forestall the plans of Britain and Arg 
tina to appropriate the territory 
themselves. . . . POLITICAL TERMS s# 
need re-defining. Dr. V. Baharic, P 
mier of Croatia, is complaining ake 
the “leftists” in the Yugoslav Cu 
munist Party who are too precipil 
in the movement against Yugoslay 
rich peasants (kulaks)... . Inp1a’s 
ital, New Delhi, is overrun with 500) | 
refugees. To make the matter wo! 
these refugees are trying to make a | 
ing by setting up little shops along”! 
the sidewalks, to the dismay of the + 
tablished shop-keepers. Likewise 1} 
are jamming the traffic of vehicles | 
pedestrians. 


—JULIUS F. SEEBACD 
The Lut 
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Senator Capper. The retirement of 
mator Arthur Capper of Kansas after 
years in the senate has been a front- 
ge item in the passing of the 80th 
yngress and the organizing of the new. 
1e senator summed up his philosophy 
life in this sentence: “Live and let 
re—and lift a little more than your 
are.” 
He has been feted by many groups 
well-earned expressions of apprecia- 
m by lovers of good government and 
e highest integrity in public life. No 
oral issue ever found him in the 
ishes. Without one word of exaggera- 
yn this country has fewer needs more 
ident than for Arthur Cappers in 
tblic life. 
Congressman Rees. Another good 
ansan in the Congress is Edward H. 
ees, He figures that the cost of wheat 
ent down from January to October, 
48, 75 cents a bushel while the price 
bread was going up 1% cents a loaf. 
e also estimates that if farmers of the 
untry would contribute free all the 
heat the millers and bakers need such 
contribution would reduce the price 
‘bread only 2% cents a loaf. In other 
ords, the cost of bread is determined 
st by what the farmer gets for his pro- 
uct but by the cost of labor and trans- 
ortation. 
Congressman Hagen. Another com- 
@ man in the Congress is Harold C. 
agen of Minnesota. President Truman 
ried his district by 23,000 votes and 
enator Ball lost it by 18,000. Harold 
agen carried it on the Republican 
eket by 10,000. Three Republican con- 
?essmen from Minnesota were defeated 
1 the last election, including Harold 
nutson, former chairman of the Ways 
nd Means Committee. Mr. Hagen rep- 
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resents perhaps the strongest Lutheran 
congressional district in the nation. 
Eighty per cent or more are members 
of the Lutheran Church. 

Congressman Bulwinkle. Major Bul- 
winkle, who is a member of the Execu~ 
tive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church, has been confined to his bed in 
the U.S. Naval Medical Center at Beth- 
esda for some weeks. He is steadily 
improving and hopes to be back on the 
Hill shortly. Speaker Sam Rayburn 
came to his bedside to administer the 
oath to Mr. Bulwinkle as a member of 
the 81st Congress. The Major has com- 
pleted 26 years of service and has been 
re-elected for his 14th term. 

Uncle Bob Doughton. With President 
Truman’s proposed budget and the pos- 
sible further increase in individual and 
corporation taxes,’a story flashes back 
to mind about one of the grand old men 
of the government, second oldest in 
length of unbroken service in the House, 
Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina. 
He has served 38 consecutive years and 
was re-elected for his 20th term. 

He returns to his old post as chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Some years ago Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau was before his 
committee. The session was about over 
when Mr. Doughton asked the Secre- 
tary, “Henry, have you ever done any 
farming?” I forgot what Mr. Morgen- 
thau answered but Mr. Doughton re- 
plied, “You can shear a sheep many 
times but you can’t skin him but once.” 
Said in tax language, capital levies can 
only be made once. Much more tax 
assessment is “skinning the sheep,” 
liquidating our financial backlog and 
impairing our financial structure itself. 

—OSCAR F, BLACKWELDER 


We Are Poor 
By ‘HELEN M. SHIRK 


Japanese are grateful for missionary 
teachers. They are sorry they can't give 
much in payment, but are dependent on 
the willingness of Christians in other 
lands to send people to help them 


“Wy DO you coME to this village to 
work? We are poor. We have nothing 
to give you in return for teaching our 
children.” This was spoken by a rugged, 


sun-tanned farmer when he met the new” 


teacher who had gone into the village. 

“Nothing to give you”—that was a 
familiar phrase among the thousands of 
people who lived in the villages of 
Japan. It was true. These farmers 
labored from the rising of the sun to the 
setting. They rotated crops on the small 
pieces of land allotted to them so they 
might get a sufficient harvest to sustain 
the family for a year. They plodded 
through the miry rice paddy-fields cul- 
tivating the tender plants with patience 
and love, so that the yield might be 
more than enough to meet the demands 
of their owner. 

The women, too, carried the burden 
of providing food for the many children. 
They labored from dawn until sunset, 
side by side with their husbands in the 
fields. I have seen a mother with a 
baby strapped on her back, keeping an 
eye on another small child playing on 
the embankments of the paddy-fields. 
And I knew she was constantly anxious 
about other children who had been left 
at home. 


Ir 1s TRuE—these Japanese farmers 
had nothing to give the missionary 
teacher. But it was the challenge of the 
simple, though conservative, rural folk 
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CHILDREN, young people, old people are ha 
gty in eastern lands where ceaseless strug 
with the soil brings forth only enough food 
maintain a minimum living standard. Hung 
of the spirit is sharp and persistent too 


that drew the teacher to the small tow 
It was the desire of sharing with thé 
folk some of the riches of the Gos 
and of sharing the burdens of the mot 
ers so that their lives might be mai 
easier during hard days. Jesus said 

his disciples, when they told him t& 
the people were looking for him, “D) 
us go somewhere else, to the adjoinil) 
country towns, so that I may preach @ 
here.” The rural folk of Japan can Wi 
derstand the teachings of Jesus—ii 
parables of the soil and the many re. 


erences to nature, and, through thet 


NS eee 
Miss Shirk was formerly a missionary to Jape 


and is now a secretary of the ULC Board of F 
eign Missions. 


The Lu 


readily understand the spirit of 
sus. Japan’s rural areas must be won 
Christ! 
Thirteen hundred rural villages dot 
e seashore and are nestled at the foot 
hills in Japan. Youth from these vil- 
es are going into the cities to schools, 
work in the factories, to seek a new 
of life so that they, unlike their 
ts, may never be tied to the long, 
, drudgery of tilling the soil. This 
not a solution to their problems. 
The Christian church has been 
oused to the need for evangelizing 
e rural areas of Japan. Prior to 1940 
ere were some villages that had been 
en the services offered by the Chris- 
church. Gospel schools, organized 
Dr, Kagawa in 1926, provided the 
uth with a better understanding of 
e, 
The aim of such schools has been to 
construct and rehabilitate all of the 
al life. Youths, with their large 
andle of quilts, a bag of rice for a week 
>ten days’ meals, and a few notebooks, 
athered in small buildings where they 
‘ere given instruction on soil improve- 
‘ent and conservation, rotation of crops 
ad its value to the soil and productiv- 
y, how to work co-operatively and in 
iis way increase the income for the 
atire community. Also they learned of 
cograms of health and recreational 
tivities which enabled them to play 
ether and to enjoy good fellowship. 
‘Important as all these courses may 
ve been, they would not have changed 
1e characters of the youth without the 
ours of Christian fellowship and study 
‘ the Bible which gave them a new 
tlook on life and removed prejudice 
id fear of being taken advantage of by 
jeir fellow-workers. They understood 
many Bible stories, especially those 
bles spoken about nature, and they 
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felt akin to Christ when they listened 
to their teachers. 


A NEW DAY HAS DAWNED for Japan, 
but it is, at the same time a day that 
has brought many new fears and anxie- 
ties as to what the future may hold for 
the farmer and the fisherman. The 
Christian church has again stressed the 
program for rural reconstruction and 
education. The first interdenominational 
Rural Training Center has been opened 
some 25 miles from Tokyo. This will 
become the center for preparing youth 
to go out into smaller areas at the com- 
pletion of three years of study. 

- They will open small community cen- 
ters in their villages. The plan is to 
have 50 such small centers throughout 
the country. Missionaries, educated in 
rural sociology and the techniques for 
developing a better understanding 
among the peoples of the value of their 
work to the whole nation, are being 
asked to come to Japan. 

Such a center becomes not only a 
training school for the farmers, but it 
will be an agency through which the 
home will be benefited in all phases of 
its life. A day nursery, one of the in- 
stitutions so loved by the Japanese peo- 
ple, where the babies will be taken care 
of during the busy working hours of 
the day by qualified Christian teachers, 
will be one of the contributing factors 
to the program. With the nursery there 
will be special courses on home and 
family life, planned and organized about 
the needs of the families. Proper in- 
structions on health for the entire fam- 
ily will be given through the clinic and 
its nursing staff. 

There are hundreds of villages where 
there are no doctors and because of de- 
pleted finances the families are unable 
to get the medical care they need. How 
very grateful one small village was for 
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the medical care and health instructions 
given it through a day nursery. Words 
of gratitude were showered upon the 
doctor and missionary every time they 
were met by the parents. 


THE YOUTH, TOO, will be brought into 
the program through the organization 
of youth groups, similar to the Boy and 
Girl Scouts or 4-H Clubs. In too many 
villages this age group has been neg- 
lected. What joy it gave teachers and 
missionaries when an elementary 
teacher called at one center and asked 
if she might observe the after-school 


classes held there. She said, “You must” 


have something to say or some new 
methods that we do not know about, 
because the children who attend these 
classes have changed. They are kinder. 
Their language is improved. They play 
and work together instead of constantly 
quarreling on the school ground. She 
sat and listened. At the close of the 
class, she turned to the teacher and 


i Appeal for Our School 


By TOKIKO KAWAGIRI 


asked if she might continue to vi 
the classes. 

Thousands of youth in Japan a 
yearning for the opportunity to plz 
study, and develop their talents wi 
people of their own age. The childr 
and youth of Japan must build the m 
Japan! They may lay the foundatio 
with materialistic or secular idealis 
Or—through the efforts of the Christi 
churches—they may lay them with t 
Christian spirit, with love, world-wi 
fellowship and brotherly love and ) 
derstanding. 


THe Eprepany APPEAL in Luge 
churches for $75,000 is one that the ch 
dren, youth, and adults will want 
share so that the millions of youth. 
Japan may strengthen the foundatic 
of their “new” country for the buildi 
of a better world. .When we work 
the souls of little children, we are fi 
filling one great commandment of © 
Lord and Saviour. | 


This Japanese teacher from the girls’ high school in Kumamoto is ny 


studying in New York City. She reports regarding the work of the sch» 


Kyusxu JoGAkutn, the Janice James 
School, in Kumamoto, is the only Lu- 
theran girls’ school in Japan. It was 
established in 1926 by contributions of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
ULC. At first it had about 300 girls, but 
now it has nearly 800 from 12 years of 
age to 18 or 19. Although they have a 
big school building it is not large enough 
for such a big number. 

One reason for having such a great 
number of girls at the school is the re- 
organization of the school system of 
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Japan. All the four-year or five-yw 
high schools have been changed 2 
divided: into junior and senior hi 
schools. That is, the junoir three ye 
and the senior three years. So Jogala 
added a sixth-year class. 

As the result, every room in ° 
school building is used for a class, 
the art room, the laboratory, the ro 
for biophysics that is in the basem 
The room for playing pingpong is 
too. 

The school has about 30 full-tiif 


The Luther 


chers, 10 part-time ones, and 10 other 
nployees. Average salary of the teach- 
s is about 4000 yen a month ($1 is 270 
nm) and it is not enough even for food. 


AS TO THE GIRLS, just a small number 
them are from Christian families. 
ey have chapel service every morn- 

g and one or two hours of Bible study 
ch week. In the first year most of 

e girls cannot understand Christianity 
ry well, because it is quite a new 
ching for them. But as they go on 
school, they gradually come to un- 
rstand the true meaning of the Bible. 
Some of them do not understand it 
til after graduation when they face 
ry difficult life problems or great sor- 

ws. And then they start to go to 
aurch, or offer their rooms for Sunday 
thool and Bible study meetings of 
dults. It is a wonderful work of the 
sirit of God. 

Among the students there are a num- 
er of girls who came back from Man- 
quria, China, or Korea. Because of 
\eir unusual experiences, their atti- 
ide toward spiritual problems is crit- 
fal. They cannot help considering the 
ifferences between the wealth of this 
orld and that of the spiritual world. 
or some of them who have financial 
ifficulties the school takes care of them 
‘ith scholarships. 

Although the emphasis is upon music, 
nglish, and science in this school, all 
f them of course should be based upon 
ie Bible. In this school girls can learn 
1e most important thing, which is not 
tught in the public schools. When we 
link of the great responsibilities the 
irls in Japan have at this time, of 
ringing up the future generation who 
ill build the new Japan, we cannot 
elp being impressed by the significance 
f the development of this Lutheran 
irls’ school. 
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Tue scHoon. YWCA has connection 
with the World YWCA though its activ- 
ity is not very great. The girls have 
prayer meetings twice a week, and spe- 
cial Bible study once a week, and learn 
how to do good for others, offering 
money to several social works, or send- 
ing presents at Christmas time to the 
children at the leper colony. 

A Parent-Teachers’ Association has 
been organized since last spring, to co- 
operate with the school to give a good 
education to the girls, and it also helps 
every month for the teachers’ salary. 

A kindergarten also has been started 
since last April in the gymnasium. In 
spite of the lack of rooms, it should be 
started because of the eager interest of 
the children’s parents. Three little 
rooms were made at the back of the 
gymnasium, and a sandbox built over 
beyond the playground. Boxes or chests 
of drawers for playing were made with 
the boards of the boxes that had been 
used for Miss Heltibridle’s things from 
America. She is the head of the kinder- 
garten department and was very happy 
to receive some blocks for her kinder- 
garten children in October, which were 
brought by Miss Aderholdt who went 
back there last year as a music teacher. 
The kindergarten has about 40 children. 


THE KINDERGARTEN should be the nurs- 
ery for the school, and the school is the 
field for bringing up good Christian 
leaders in every organization, especially 
in church, school, kindergarten and so- 
cial works. 

For this great purpose, we need all 
sorts of good books in the library, im- 
proved sanitary arrangements, equip- 
ment for science study, and the home 
economics department. We will be very 
happy and grateful if you, friends in 
Christ, help us on the important educa- 
tional field in Kumamoto, Japan. 


We Invested Sixty Days 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


College students have found a way to spend their summers which doesi 


; 
pay well in dollars, but proves to be highly profitable in other respeq 


IF A COLLEGE STUDENT refused a well- 
paying summer job in preference to one 
which could not improve his financial 
status, his friends might logically think 
he had suddenly gone deaf to the raps 
of Opportunity’s knuckles on his door. 


Or, if such a decision was made by just» 


a handful of persons, it could be at- 
tributed perhaps to eccentricity. 

Yet, startling as it may seem, scores 
of young people across the United Lu- 
theran Church in America have been 
turning down sizable vacation earn- 
ings during the past three summers. 
Instead they have chosen to participate 
in the summer service project of the 
Board of Education. This summer activ- 
ity, they are convinced, produces div- 
idends far more important than cash for 
college bills. 

Take, for example, the case of Dale 
and Mary Bringman, or that of Beverly 
McClain. These three college graduates 
are now on the campus of Gettysburg 
Seminary. Dale is in his first year of 
study. Beverly graduates this year with 
a degree in religious education, Mary 
is working in the seminary office, so 
she can be with her husband as he pre- 
pares for the ministry. 


ALL THREE HAVE DONE summer service 
work. When asked recently whether 
they thought the project worthwhile, 
three good-looking heads nodded agree- 
ment. Dale’s baritone made it empha- 
tic. “We're all for it,” he said. “It gave us 
a chance to see the church in action!” 
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| 
“Yes,” said his wife. “It’s the be 
of thing you remember a long 
probably a lifetime!” 3 
The third Amen made it ananinl 
“T wouldn’t have missed the oppo 
tunity for anything,” said Beverly. “EF 
me, summer service was a big ey 
opener to the real needs of people!” 


Tue worps “summer service proje 
just about explain themselves. 
project of the Board of Education pr 
vides students interested in full- — 
part-time service of the church a sé 
of “laboratory in the field.” Such 
perience is gained through two mont) 
spent in homes for the aged, childr 
homes, summer camps, or in parishes” 

The project was begun four years ay 
to meet two needs. First, as a result 
spiritual development and a growi 
knowledge of the church, student 
wanted a channel in which to expre 
themselves. Second, there was a ne 
in church institutions, parishes, ay 
agencies, for additional help during 
summer months, 

In the case of Dale and Mary Brith 
man, both were students at Susqui 
hanna University in Selinsgrove, F' 
when they first heard of the a 
At that time, Dale had already me 
his decision to enter the ministry. 
and Mary were engaged to be ae 
To them the summer service proj) 
offered two months in a parish vi 
they might catch a glimpse of wll) 
their own future held, 
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Of course, there were applications to 
> filled out, references to be given, 
formation to be supplied. Directors of 
ie project asked specific questions re- 
arding the couple’s skills and adap- 
bility. 

Finally, everything was in order and 
1e Bringmans—by this time man and 
ife—arrived at the Baltimore Mother- 
ouse for a week’s orientation course. 
long with 31 other summer service 
sroject-ors” they prepared for their 
ummer’s work. 


CoursEs IN religious education, wel- 
re work, and Bible study were taken. 
ibrary research, conferences, personal 
iterviews, counseling and visual-aid 
astruction kept their schedules full. 
‘Seven days and a lot of study later, 
ney headed westward for two months 
3 pastor’s assistants to the Rev. Frank 
. Herzel in Schellsburg, Pa. During 
une and July, this western Pennsyl- 
ania parish was responsible for the 
ouple’s board and lodging. The Board 
i Education and Central Pennsylvania 
ynod co-operated in providing each 
f them a monthly salary of $50. Since 
ach student pays his own transporta- 
on from the Baltimore starting point 
» his “assignment” and return, the 
wringmans carried little “left-over” 
ash by the end of summer. 

But that was the least of their wor- 
es. They found it possible to do a lot 
‘ first-rate living in their 60 days in 
chellsburg. 

Dale was responsible for some pas- 
oral calling, preached each Sunday, 
‘ad assisted Pastor Herzel among his 
ve congregations. With Mary, he was 
*sponsible for the daily vacation Bible 
shool. Each moment contributed val- 
able experience in parish activities in 
rural area. The two months passed 
uickly, but they were quite productive. 
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SUMMER INVESTED 
The Bringmans, Miss McClain 


Wuen Beverty McCuarn first heard 
of the summer service project, she was 
at Columbia College in South Carolina. 
She went through the same preparation 
as the Bringmans prior to Orientation 
Week in Baltimore. Her assignment, 
however, was institutional rather than 
in a parish. She went to Good Shep- 
herd Home in Allentown, Pa., where she 
was assigned supervision and care of a 
group of young children. 

“The facilities at the home were 
wonderful,” she reports. “Nothing was 
left undone in the way of comfort and 
well-being for all of the people there. 
But because of the large number of 
persons to be cared for, it was quite 
impossible for the administration to 
supply the love and affection that only 
parents can give. Working with the lit- 
tle children for two months certainly 
gave me an insight into the real needs 
of people.” 

The superintendent of Good Shep- 
herd, Pastor Conrad Raker, wrote re- 
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cently of the college students assigned 
during recent summers to his institu- 
tien. “ . . If we could have chasen 
them ourselves, we could not have done 
better. Children and aged folks hene- 
fit greatly by their presence. The ex- 
perience that they have had with us 
will stand them in good stead the rest 
of their lives.” 

The Bringmans and Miss McClain, of 
course, are only three of many whe 
have participated ih the project during 
the past three vacation periods. During 
this past summer, 33 ULC students from 
11 non-Lutheran and six ULC colleges 
were sent to 18 places of service. 

A Penn State lad was assigned to the 
Children’s Home of the South in Salem, 
Va. Gettysburg College was repre- 
sented by a student at the Lutheran 
Settlement House in Philadelphia, Thiel 
College contributed a coed who was 
assigned to a Baltimore congregation. 
Wittenberg had a young man at Oester. 
len Home. Jolly Acres in Maryland 
found assistants from Carthage College. 


Wat DO THESE young people think of 
the project? Does it pay to turn down 
money-making Summer jobs to serve 
the church for two months? Dale Bring- 
man's answer is— 

“The summer service project is ideal 
for young people who have fall- or 
part-time service in the church as their 
purpose in life. It affers a splendid 
opportunity to apply all one's talents 
to a specific need of the church, It sup- 
plies the participants with a world of 
experience in a chosen field, At the 
same time, it gives deep satisfaction in 
helping where help is needed.” 

The United Lutheran Church has 
assigned to its Board of Eduoation the 
big project of enlisting young people 
for full-time Christian service. This 
board holds consultation with staff 


members of the Board of Social 1 
sions, the Board of Deaconess Wi 
and the Parish and Church Sei 
Board, Extensive surveys of poss 
fields af service for young students 
made continually. 

Qace possibilities are uncovered, 
four beards co-operate in prepa! 
illustrated pamphlets. This materis 
placed in the hands of every Un 
Lutheran college student through 
Student Service Commission of the ] 


eampuses, It presents the pressing n 
ers, as well as the opportunities 
service in the field of social and well 
work, 

Oa every United Lutheran cam] 
three days of each school year are gi 
to seminars led by a pastor with s 
@ialized training or experience ; 
either a missionary or welfare worl 
Classroom discussions, conferences, ; 
interviews pointing up the oppertun? 
and attractive aspects of full-time se 
ice are held during this period. Th 
Christian Career Conferences have b 
highly successful everywhere. Stude 
look forward to them. 

All of this helps prepare young 2 
and women in universities and colle 
for the opportunities presented throt 
the Summer Service Project. The pz 
ect offers a student who has not 
up his mind on his life work a 
to try out the field of full-time 
before settling on his final decision, 


Tewrovusnout THES yaar the 
eommittee for the Summer 
Project is busy with its 
Headed by Miss Mildred 
rector and also a staff secretary 


The 


Conran Raker anp Summer AsSsIsTANs 
“We could not have done better” 


ard of Education, the group starts 
th fall to line up possible fields of 
vice where students may develop 
‘ir talents. Contacts with directors 
homes for the aged, orphans’ homes, 
tlement houses, and parish pastors 
» developed in an effort to secure 
enings for scores of students who will 
ike application for the project. 

As the school term progresses, stu- 
nts receive through their student pas- 
ss or counselors information on the 
ject. Interest is developed by the 
ident pastors as well as by the vari- 
s field secretaries of the boards co- 
erating in the effort. By early spring, 
dents’ applications are beginning to 
received, Each of the years in which 
» project has been sponsored, over 
) students have been turned down 
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due to the lack of jobs available—proof 
of the interest which has been created. 

The climax of the effort is the orienta- 
tion conference conducted each June 
on the campus of the Baltimore Moth- 
erhouse. Here the students spend a 
week studying for the specialized work 
which lies ahead of them. In addition, 
the fellowship with other young people, 
the inspiration derived from conse- 
crated leadership, are factors which 
make the week a highly profitable one. 

The project is growing as the institu- 
tions and parishes become educated to 
the great opportunity for developing 
young people into consecrated leaders 
for tomorrow’s church. They are in- 
jecting “new blood” into the life strearn 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 
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GOD’S PIANO TUNER 
By HAZEL THOMSON 


He ARRIVED with his small weather- 
beaten satchel and said a cheery “good 
morning.” He removed his coat and put 
his lunchbox on the dining table. Then 
he walked to the spinet, sat down, and 
began to play. 

Cocking his ear now and then for a 
discordant note, his withered and 
knuckled hands brought forth 10 min- 
utes of such lovely music I began to 
think, “That piano needs no tuning.” 

Suddenly he stopped, took his instru- 
ments, and began his work. “Piano in 
very bad shape,” he announced. 

I began to think of the long hours he 
might have to work if the piano needed 
so much attention, but told myself may- 
be his “bad shape” statement was some 
sort of piano tuner’s slogan. At least I 
reconciled myself to having this queer 
old man on my hands for quite a while. 

But never did I anticipate what was 
in store for me that day. It was the 
most unusual piano-tuning experience 
I had ever encountered. 

I had asked a newly made friend, “Do 
you know of a good piano tuner?” 
shortly after our arrival in Chicago. 

“Why, yes,” she readily advised. 
“He’s old, but good.” 

After placing myself on his waiting 
list, he came several months later. He 
came! He heard! He pie ioe But 
it took two full days! 


Berrore I knew 17, he had all the piano 
keys neatly placed on the floor, thought- 
fully covering my biege carpeting with 
newspapers. He had asked for news- 
papers and my vacuum cleaner, and 
then proceeded to “houseclean” the 
piano. Dust was removed from every 
chink and corner. Each piece of green 
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felt was examined for moth dame 
Those which he thought the moths } 
“tampered with” were replaced. Ev 
screw on the intricate works of © 
piano was tested and tightened. 

“After all,” he remarked, “ys 
piano took an awful beating on that 
from the east coast.” 

Nothing was overlooked by , 
searching and piercing eyes of this : 
7 O-year-old piano lover. 

“Sakes’ alive,” he muttered, “nobe 
cares for pianos these days. They te 
such abuse. Why, I was tuning a chu: 
piano t’other day, and they leave it o 
and uncovered all week to eat the j 
itor’s dust. Pianos can’t do their k 
when they get such treatment.” 

Tuning church pianos was his 
cialty. He felt “God’s pianos” 
given rather rough treatment. He | 
lieved that anything belonging to 
should have super care. 


Noon came. Asking for a cup of { 
water for his tea bag, he partook of 
light lunch prepared by his blind 
During lunch period he told me son; 
thing of his quaint life. But not um 
he had said, “Will you ask the ble» 
in g?” 

“No, you are temporarily the many 
the house,” I insisted. “You do it.” _ 

Quite pleased, he offered a i: | 
childlike prayer of thanks. 

Suddenly, in the midst of sad , 
pleasant reminiscing, he jerked hime 
away from the table and announced . 
must get back to my piano.” He 
still working on it when my husb 
came home for dinner. 

“T bet we are going to have a big bi 
I warned my husband. 


what he had saul about it 


enon 
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His mother had always used smell begs 
stot. Bat dont kt it get meer the 
wood.” he cautioned. “li will ext the 
staff end do more d=mege thm ithe 
moths.” 


I was acrusizy relociant ip see this 
dear, old-school genileman Leave my 
imbred imte his sysiem from the days 
when he worked m ome of Chicego's 
long end love sinidy of the mechanics 
ea penn, be eeiesl ae et we 


“3 Gradually he ) 4p 
taming and wes celled io some of the 
wealthiest homes to tume their velushle 
heirlouns, ofien spending up te = week 
= arttine #8 on Re 
mnethed of work, this pisme tuner is In 
great demand. No piemoe could be placed 
those of this umusuel Hiile mem, whose 
yoostion has mot only become 2 work 
of art, but hes been accepiied es 2 serv— 
ice rendered to God. 


Ome reason why we are so diseppeinied shout our present Siimetion 
is that during the wer we were too certsin what the future would be 
ke. We thought that wiciory over 2 perticuler group of mations which 
@restencd cur peace would gusreniee eur securtiy. Simce then we 
heave discovered that the roots of discord ere mever merely im our foes 
bet in ourselves, and thet mo mew chapter of histoxy reeks as sbso- 
butely with past evils end imsecurities as we hed hoped 
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THE TEMPTATION TO PLAY GOD 


By REGINALD E, DOZER 


We're not the managers of the universe, nor even of our ¢ 


lives. We can be happy only through submission to the real 3 


A NURSE wrote her story in a recent 
magazine. She told how the fact of 
suffering in the world had always dis- 
turbed her deeply. She made a pledge 
to try to do the best she could to pre- 
vent all needless pain, 

One day she was called to minister 
to a boy who had a fatal malady. There 
wasn’t any hope for him. He lay in 
hammering pain. Why should it be 
allowed to go on? Why not stop it? 
One extra pill of morphine in the hypo- 
dermic would end that little life’s fever- 
ish nightmare. Wouldn't that be a 
mercy? 

So she took the needle with its lethal 
potion in her hand and prepared to 
plunge it into the boy’s arm. And then 
she didn’t. 

Somehow her will refused. “Better 
leave it to God,” she whispered, “Who 
knows. .. .?" And the needle dropped 
to the floor. A week later the lad died 
—naturally. The nurse titled her story, 
“My greatest temptation—to play God.” 


Tuat's OUR GREATEST temptation too— 
everybody’s. It comes to us in many 
forms through the years. I have heard 
it said that a man can sin in two ways— 
by being a beast, and by trying to be 
God. But in the final analysis, I think, 
there is only one way: by trying to be 
God. 

Every temptation boils down to this: 
the temptation to. forget who and what 


The Rev. Mr. Doxer is pastor of St. John's 
Church, McKeesport, Pa. 
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we are, what our appointed role in 
is ... the temptation to take over 
we have no business to take over 
the temptation to assume 
we have no claim to .. . in other 
the temptation to play God. 

Every sin is basically our pu’ 
ourselves against God: the 
of our wills for his, our mind for 
our plans and programs for his. ” 
make ourselves his competittors, 
substitutes—making ourselves 

Whenever mortal man thinks 
God he acts like the devil. And 
he acts like the devil, there is 
some hell. A lot of the hell in our g 
sonal lives, inside us and in our 
towns, nations, and world is the i 
capable consequence of 
many subtle temptations to play 


THINK HOW We set ourselves 
judgment of life. There are mys’ 
in it we can’t explain. There are 
and experiences we don't like. 
ery out, What's the matter with | 
Why doesn't he outlaw sickness | 
sorrow? Why doesn't he banish in 
tice and pain? Maybe he isn’t ther 
all. Maybe he's just a dream, a hi 

So people judge life and God. Br 
isn’t our business to judge life. Ge 
great and we are small. Life is trem 
dous and our brains are tiny. We # 
get who and what we are. 7 

“Commit thy ways unto the Le 
said a psalmist. “Thy will be done 
earth as in heaven,” said Jesus 
talk like that is to know our 


‘occupy it. We’re not God—we’re 
. Wisdom lies in the direction of 
and obedience, not in the direction 
doubt and self-will. 

r task is to serve life, to work 
er God in the healing of wounds, 
ing evils, and redeeming iniqui- 
. Did it ever occur to you that God 
’t like the world and life the way 
y are? That’s why Christ came. And 
t’s why he allowed us to put in our 
arance, that by his grace we will 
p change what needs to be changed. 


, TOO, how we forgive ourselves 
‘what only God in his mercy has 
a to forigve. A man said to a 
r: “I never go to church. I never 
2 of a sacrament. But I know I 
fl as good as anybody else.” He was 
giving himself. Many are doing that. 
And they have no business to. Mortal 
can never forgive himself—not at 
until first God has forgiven him. 
God can forgive. And he forgives 
. his terms, not on ours. Anybody 
no denies that, or ignores it, makes up 
own “Christianity.” He invents his 
vm religion. 
No sin is simply against ourselves or 
ir neighbors. All sin is against God. 
is against creation. When we lie, we 
b against the TRUTH. When we hate, 
e hate against Love. There is an ulti- 
ate right, an eternal order revealed in 
nrist. When we sin we set ourselves 
yainst that. Sin is a fist against the 
ry. Nobody can forgive himself that. 
A man isn’t at his best when he’s 
vasting of his goodness, but when he 
reels humbly and penitently, asking 
Tgiveness of God. It isn’t our business 
say, “Look how good I am,” but ra- 
‘er to say, “Father, I have sinned.” 
‘Think how we play God when we 
‘esume to make up our own rules for 
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life, and discount God’s rules revealed 
in Christ. One of the most startling 
phenomena of our generation is the 
way multitudes—emancipated, they of- 
ten call themselves—have proceeded to 
write their own code of right and 
wrong. Look at the Americans who 
have their own hand-made philosophy 
of living and religion, established in 
what they want, what they like, what 
they feel, what they hanker after, 

The main thing wrong with our own 
morals is that they are not moral. Christ 
says, “Love your enemies.” And we 
have a Potsdam Policy. 

Christ says, “No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.” And we have 
salvation by smartness, by humani- 
tarianism, by science. 

Christ says, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, the merciful, the poor in spirit.” 
And we produce a culture founded on 
war, revenge, and pride. 

Christ talks about the worship of 
God, prayer, and the supreme value of 
a soul. And we have a “Christian land” 
where hosts of church members seldom 
attend church, go prayerless for weeks 
on end, live for money in the bank, and 
are hard and cynical to the human 
needs that plead for help from three- 
quarters of the earth. 


THERE MAY be much cause for con- 
fusion in our time, but one cause for 
confusion we can eliminate at once if 
we want to. We don’t make the rules. 
We don’t decide the terms. Another 
does. Right and wrong aren’t fashions. 
They aren’t decided by public opinion 
polls. There is the will of God. 

Enough of it has been revealed in 
Christ to light our road. Hither we must 
work with that, or we ruin ourselves. 
Nobody goes against it and wins. No- 
body who goes along with it loses. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . 


EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROM 


Sinners Get Into Trouble 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans [:18-32 


Gop Is oprosep to evil from the very 
heart of his nature. His wrath against 
all sin is revealed by his Son. God's 
patience must not be misunderstood 
(2:4). Evil attitudes and actions place 
us under his wrath, a wrath that will 
be ultimately shown at the day of judg- 
ment (2:5) but which is also a con- 
tinuing reality. 

Sin against God and sins against our 
fellowmen that grow out of it are the 
result of our suppression of truth. Wrath 
implies guilt. It does not come upon 
those who are forsaken by truth, but 
upon those who will not bow before it. 
Certain facts are available to every 
mind and conscience. Unbelief and 
paganism lack the excuse of ignorance. 
They reveal that man is willing to op- 
pose knowledge and conscience to pre- 
serve his selfwill. 

God has revealed himself in and 
through his works, so that all men can 
see his power and his justice. Though 
he himself is invisible (Col. 1:15), 
something of his nature can be seen. 
That is why men are “without excuse” 
when they misinterpret and misuse this 
knowledge that God has given. Not 
that God reveals himself in order to 
condemn men, but that men condemn 
themselves through refusing practical 
recognition of the fact that God is really 
God. 


AS A CONSEQUENCE, frustration (“noth- 
ingness”) fell upon men’s minds and 
their total inner life was darkened. Re- 
fusing the true God, they were com- 
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pelled to worship “no-gods” (Jer. 2) 
The pretensions of Greek philoso 
(I Cor, 1:18-25) were an empty s 
Like the lofty speculation of Hindu} 
it accommodated itself easily to gy 
superstition and immorality. : 
Because God’s glory is too great) 
our little minds, our religions have! 
duced the glory of the unchanging C 
We insist that he must be cut dowr 
our size, The result of man’s pride 
will not bow down before the liv 
God is that he ends by worshiping» 
human or even the sub-human (v. 
The deities of Greece and Rome y 
so manlike in appearance and beha® 
that decent men were ashamed of tk 
and profligates used their reputed q 


duct to excuse their own vice. : 


3 
“Gop GAVE THEM UP”—this phrase! 
judgment sounds three times in the r 
section of Paul’s letter (verses 24, 
28). It is a discriminating pict 
judgment. The penalty for sin is neith 
accidental nor arbitrary. Instead, in* 
world that stands in the power of CG 
sin is punished by sin. Man seeks 
own way—and finds it. God withdre 
the shelter of His hand whereby rm 
has been shielded from the full con 
quences of his choices, 
It seems probable that details of 7 
scene of utter moral rottenness Ww 
drawn from Paul’s observation of 
Corinth. The best commentary upor 
and one that furnishes abundant 
tration of its truth, is the Sata 
written by the friend of Nero, Pe 
nius. Immorality is a sure result of s 
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lation from the true God. Men become 
e the gods they worship. Their sen- 
1 and antisocial vices were the fruits 
‘sin. 

God’s revelation of himself had been 
rted into its very opposite. Re- 
ion, instead of being God-centered, 
d become man-centered. Men “wor- 
ped and served the creature more 
the Creator” (verse 25). Paul is 
eked at his own words and shudders 
the blasphemy. How dare men think 
of the great God “who is blessed for 
5 rl? 


UT MEN WHO DISHONOR God end by 
onoring themselves, The perversion 
worship accomplishes a perversion 
the creative intent. Homosexuality 
d other sexual perversions were quite 
mmon and even respectable in the 
icient world, though the Jew, who was 
mself sexually clean, was shocked by 
ch excesses. 

Even the Emperor Tiberius was 
lilty of such malpractices and had 
any imitators in court circles. Condi- 
ms such as those revealed in the Kin- 
y Report are not new. 

But sexual life is not the only place 
which the evil fruit of sin is to be 
en, In a catalog of sins, drawn largely 
om the Ten Commandments, Paul 
ints to the development of “a repro- 
te mind” thay had lost the power of 
clear conscience. Even basic moral 
nvictions are ignored. The Roman 
npire was still strong, but the signs 
dry rot were already evident. Per- 
nal intrigue and provincial riots were 
coming common. This social disrup- 
nm Paul saw as part of the result and 
mishment of the apostasy of man. 
Here was vice, sexual license, wicked 
spositions, evil deeds, greed, murder, 
ceit, slander (verse 29). Men asserted 
emselves ruthlessly and recognized 
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neither rights nor humanity in sex and 
other conduct. How could such a social 
structure stand? Men were wicked in 
speech and deed, boastful in thought 
and word, defiant in their rejection of 
the authority of God and parent (verse 
30). The Roman records of divorce and 
infanticide are suflicient commentary 
upon Paul’s phrase “without natural 
affection.” 


THIS IS HORRIBLE enough, but there is 
something even worse. Men know that 
God hates and condemns sin, yet they 
do these things themselves and encour- 
age others to do the same. Public opin- 
jon, conquered by an unwholesome sen~ 
timentality, condones and even ap- 
plauds evil. One cannot but recall the 
incidents of “law enforcement” officers 
fawning upon notorious criminals in the 
hope of sharing the “fame” besotted 
editors were willing to give them. Men 
suffer from a hopeless division within 
themselves: they possess knowledge 
of the good, yet their wills assent to 
evil. 

‘Tt is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God” (Heb. 10:31), 
but it is just as terrible to fall out of 
his hands, to be left to the consequences 
of one’s own choice. Paul’s description 
is horrible—but true. 

An elderly Chinese read with inter- 
est a New Testament given him by a 
missionary with the assurance that he 
would benefit from this “ancient book,” 
He returned it with the words, “This 
may be a very old book, but this chap- 
ter’—and he turned to this portion of 
Romans—“you have written yourself 
since you came to China and observed 
us.” Perhaps these past years of cal- 
culated cruelty, torture, mass murder, 
and total war have destroyed enough 
of our illusions so that we can accept 
Paul’s indictment as true for us also. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


Oa A Guide for a half-hour of home devotion 
We Thank God for Trees 


It WAS HARD TO stay indoors just be- 
cause you had a cold on a day that was 
so good for sledding. Bobby leaned 
against the window sill, watching the 
other children play. Soon they ran off 
and there was nothing to watch except 
the snow-covered fields stretching away 
to the vague gray sky, to the trees on 
both sides of the road. 

Bobby had never before taken a good 
look at trees in wintertime, and he was 
surprised to notice how different one 
tree was from another even when the 
leaves were gone. You could recognize 
the elm tree by its graceful shape, like 
a fan. The maple trees had a curly look, 
for their smallest branches curled in 
gracefully, while the end twigs of the 
locust trees were straight and stiff. 

Bobby laughed as he thought to him- 
self that the maple trees looked like 
ladies with neatly curled hair and the 
locusts like ladies with straggly, un- 
combed hair. 

Almost every tree had birds’ nests 
snug in the crotch of joining limbs. High 
up in the big maple you could see a 
woodpecker hole. 

“Mother!” Bobby called. His mother 
came into the room. “Yes?” 

“What are those little knobby things 
at the end of the maple branches?” he 
asked. 


MorHEer LooKeD where he pointed. 
“Those are leaf buds, where next sum- 
mer’s leaves are waiting.” 

“But they will freeze. It is too early 
for buds.” 

“Oh, no, not for leaf buds. They are 
there all winter. When the trees drop 
their brightly colored leaves in the fall, 
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next year’s leaf buds are alret 
formed.” 

“You mean that the tree is cefl 
ready for next summer as early 
that?” 

Mother nodded. / 

“My!” said Bobby. “I never kr 
how interesting trees were. I am 
we have them. They are nice to li 
at in winter and summer. They & 
homes to the birds and squirrels, # 
wood to build houses for us. We 
nuts from nut trees, and fruit fr 
fruit trees. They shade us from the s» 
too, and then there are Christmas tre 

“Why don’t you make a list?” asi) 
Mother. “Write down all the giftal 
get from trees. If you really try ; 
can think of many others besides 
you mentioned.” 

Bobby did make a list and it covel 
a whole big page of paper. At the © 
he wrote, “Thank you, God, for tre 


We Reap the Bible: What a ie 
like. Daniel 4:10-12. 


We Since a Hymn: We thank nt 
Lord, for this fair earth (Parish Sck 
Hymnal, 246). 
We thank Thee, Lord, for this fair earth, 
The glittering sky, the silver sea; 

For all their beauty, all their worth, 
Their light and glory, come from Thee. 
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Thine are the flowers that clothe the gro” 
The trees that wave their arms above, : 
The hills that gird our dwellings ‘round, | 
As Thou dost gird Thine own with love. 


WE Pray Together: Dear Lord, W 
covered the mountains with beau 


trees, we thank you for friendly th’ 
which bring us so much pleasure. Am) 


The Luthe! 


ersonal Problem Clinic 


ye Maria.” When a question was raised 
t this because the words express a 
Catholic teaching about Mary, it 
defended on the ground that the solo 
eceded the marriage service and was no 
t of it, and that this practice is being 
lowed in other Lutheran churches. At 

same time the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
being barred from use as a solo at wed- 
in our church because some time ago 
Was sung in an operatic manner. So we 
now barring the Lord’s Prayer and 
ing the words of “Ave Maria.” 


! It’s not the words of “Ave Maria” 
_ (Hail, Mary) but the beauty of the two 
_ widely used settings of Schubert and 
_ Bach-Gounod that has given this selec- 
_-fion its great popularity. The words are 
| out of order in a Lutheran or any other 

Protestant church, but there is no rea- 
son why one should object to the mu- 
_ sic. The words of “Ave Maria,” in some 
_ forms, are barred from use even in 
Roman Catholic churches. Words ac- 
_ ceptable to the Lutheran church and set 
to the “Ave Maria” music are available. 

There is not in the Lutheran church 

any board, commission, or official 

_ clothed with authority to tell a congre- 

gation what music it may or may not 

\ use. Advice may be given, but the de- 
' cision rests with the congregation and 
_ its pastor. 


juandary-Junior grade 


Iam 12 years old and very unpopular. 
admit I told untruths and the gang 
them out. I gave away some of 

r secrets and they discovered that 
00. Now they avoid me like poison and 
‘ever let me in on anything that is go- 
'on. Of course I feel very much hurt. 
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One of my friends’ favorite saying is, 
“Do unto others as you'd have them do 
unto you.” But she’s cold toward me. 
Its a long time since I’ve told any 
untruths or given away secrets. How 
can I get my old friends to trust me 
again? How can I-become popular? 


You’ve done a foolish thing, as you 
now realize. You've violated the code 
of group honor in revealing secreis, 
and you’ve broken a moral principle 
in failing to stick to the truth. The 
treatment you are receiving is about 
what you may expect under the con- 
ditions. Your case, however, is not 
hopeless, though it requires a long 
time for people, young or older, to 
forget such lapses. 

Look at yourself as you are. Ask 
God to forgive what wrong you have 
done. Then have a talk with some 
of the more influential girls in your 
group and express your regret for 
your foolish behavior. 

Try to enter into the spirit of your 
group and work with them. Arrange 
with your mother to have them come 
to your house for an evening. Plan a 
good time and try to send them home 
with a feeling that you are a depend- 
able friend. Pay attention to individuals 
in your “gang,” try to be helpful, and 
don’t “talk about” anyone to others. 

But, important as it is to overcome 
the present difficulty, it is of far greater 
moment that you grow up a wholesome, 
attractive, sociable person, and not a 
“fibber” or a “squealer.” 
characteristics will make you unac- 
ceptable in practically any group. De- 
termine to develop personal integrity, 
along with winsomeness, through the 
years, instead of playing merely for im- 
mediate approval. The right sort of 
inner life will bring to you many of the 
other things which you want most. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 
: BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


FOR ADULTS AND YOUTH 

Joan or Arc (RKO). All the superlatives 
from the motion picture industry’s well- 
stocked reservoirs have been drafted to 
describe “Joan of Arc.” I feel there has 
been no overstatement! This monumental 
portrayal of the Maid of Orleans by the 
gifted Ingrid Bergman will stand as a work 
of art in its field and as a masterpiece of 
great acting. Miss Bergman’s Joan is fun- 
damentally the flaming triumph of an un- 
conquerable faith. 

Joan is shown at the beginning as a 
guileless and other-worldly spirit, zealous 
with patriotism and driven by religious 
fervor. She undergoes transformation from 
timid maid to dynamic leader of the Dau- 
phin’s army in a manner rapid but con- 
vincing. At the trial she is her own keen 
defender but no match for the vindictive 
Bishop Cauchon (played with great skill 
by Frank Sullivan). 

Historically, the account is true in gen- 
eral outline, though slanted to save the 
Roman Catholic Church as much embar- 
rassment as possible. Objections may be 
made that the burning at the stake is much 
too prolonged—and with that I agree. 

But whatever your judgment upon the 
picture’s inner message, I think you will 
agree that it is a production as dramatically 
and emotionally powerful as it is tech- 
nically excellent. 

HicH Fury (United Artists). Poignant 
drama revolving around French children 
who, as wartime guests in a Swiss village, 
are happily leaving for home—all but one 
who has no home and no parents. Well 
handled, played with reserve, dignity and 
respect for human values. 

THAT WONDERFUL UrcE (20th Century- 
Fox). A rich girl, whose privacy is con- 
stantly invaded by the press, turns on the 
reporter and gives him a taste of his own 
medicine. There is constant lying, some 
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rough and tumble fights between the t 
principals, and comedy which is not 
ways in good taste. 

FIGHTER SquaDRON (Warner). Amid ro: 
ing of motors, booming bombs, and + 
accompaniment of loud martial music, + 
activities of an American Army fly; 
squadron in the ETO are depicted g1 
phically in color. 

Every Girt SHoutp Be Marriep (RK¢ 
The story of a girl who wants a husba 


* and stops at nothing to get one. Some of 1 


situations are rather sophisticated, a 
there is much drinking. 

Snowsounp (J. Arthur Rank; Univers 
International). Of postwar intrigue in t 
Austrian Alps, this British spy story is e 
cellent until it dissolves into flaming mel 
drama, The chief villain’s efforts tows 
the restoration of Nazism may be me 
truth than fiction. 

My Own Trut Love (Paramount). S 
uations developing in the aftermath of t 
late war are met honestly, showing tt 
difficulties can be solved when they are 
the hands of a woman of character, T 
plot is developed carefully, naturally a 
plausibly. A feeling of earnestness pe 
vades story and acting. 

ADVENTURES OF Don Juan (Warner). T 
legend made familiar by novel and ope 
takes its hero through new adventures 
this colorful, sumptuously set and elegant 
costumed picture. Errol Flynn is dashi: 
and debonair as Juan. Entertainment 
the romantic, adventurous manner. 

Worps anp Music (MGM). Entertai 
ment derived mainly from the perforr 
ances of a large variety of song-and-dan 
artists, with a thin skim of musical bio; 
raphy (Rodgers and Hart) worked in. Do: 
in technicolor and with professional ski 

Wuen My Basy Sites at ME (20th Cet 
tury-Fox). This gives the team of Bet 
Grable and Dan Dailey some rather wor 
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out subject matter on which to hang their 
dance routines and songs. A scene ridicul- 
ing the marriage ceremony is inexcusable. 

THe Lucky Stir (United Artists). 
Racketeering and murder are both in this 
jumbled murder-mystery. Portraying life 
at a low and sordid level, it is unpleasant 
and totally lacking in ethical values. 

TROUBLE PREFERRED (20th Century-Fox). 
Beginning with depicting the training of 
women for police duty in Los Angeles, this 
goes on to crime investigation and bogs 
down by showing that women can solve 
cases by their “hunches.” 

Smoky Mountain Metopy (Columbia). 
An attempt to produce a vehicle for a sing- 
ing fiddler. The result is a hodge-podge 
of music, farce, melodrama, Western and 
homily. 

Dynamite (Paramount). Blasting for 
construction work is dangerous and should 
not be complicated by personal considera- 
tions, such as rivalry over a girl. 


FAMILY 

Famity Honeymoon (Universal-Interna- 
honal). Light, happy, tumultuously emo- 
tional, this amusing farce-comedy dealing 
with the tribulations of a shy college pro- 
fessor marrying a widow with three bois- 
‘erous children, while a scheming spinster 
's still on his trail, makes harmless but 
diverting entertainment. Some scenes taken 
n the Grand Canyon are beautiful, and 
small-town atmosphere and fellowship are 
achieved. 
Mexican Hayrwe (Universal-Interna- 
ional). Typically Abbott-Costello, this is 
ight, silly, given to slap-stick and occa- 
‘lonally a bit on the vulgar side. Presents 
nonesty and dumbness as going hand in 
iand, while brainy people are tricky. 
_ Tse Kissinc Banpir (MGM). Ingredients 
of this light musical comedy are: Frank 
sinatra and technicolor obviously brought 
‘ogether for the entertainment of teen- 
‘gers, Kathryn Grayson and her lovely 
voice for romantic interest, some highway- 
en who hold up innocent and unsuspect- 
‘ng people but remain unpunished, lots of 
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music and more than enough comedy. 

Loapep Pistots (Columbia). Gene Autry 
and “Champion” in a leisurely wide-open- 
space Western with plenty of music, no 
drinking, some fighting in the cause of 
“right,” excellent riding and little tension. 

BorroweED TROUBLE (United Artists). An- 
other episode in the life of “Hop-along 
Cassidy” and his pals; they rescue a cru- 
sading schoolteacher who does not like the 
proximity of the saloon to her school. 

Exporapo Pass and QuIcK ON THE TRIGGER 
(Columbia). Extensions of the “Durango 
Kid” series, which must have attained a re- 
spectable number by now. 

InpIAN AGENT (RKO). Two honest young 
Montana ranchers help to find thieves of 
Government’s supplies intended for the 
Indians. Dramatic; plausible; well told. 

Racine Luck (Columbia). A story of 
the race track and the attraction it holds 
for a brother and sister whose love for 
horses carries them rather far. 

Granp Canyon Trai, (Republic). Roy 
Rogers, his horse “Trigger” and “Gene- 
vieve,” a mule are the stars of this exciting 
western, made to order for young audi- 
ences. 

Buonpir’s Secret (Columbia). A typical 
episode in the life of the Bumsteads. 


ADULT 

Tuis Was a Woman (British; 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). The saga of an evil woman, 
transparently wicked and cunning’ to the 
audience from the beginning, but believed 
good by her family until a tragic climax 
unveils the depth of her villainy. While not 
a pleasant story, this is directed in a subtle 
manner to produce strong impressions. 

YELLOW Sky (20th Century-Fox). Post- 
war disintegration of moral values is por- 
trayed in this superior and tense Western. 
The film is concerned with adult situations. 

Dutcimer Street (J. Arthur Rank; Uni- 
versal-International). Intense drama in the 
lives and affairs of assorted people living 
under one roof. The composite is one of 
tragedy and loyalty, crime and idealism. 
Don’t take the children. 
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Trends in Protestant Social Idealism. By J. Neal Hughley. King's Crown Press. 


Undoubtedly we are living in the beginning of an era which shall bring forth a sear h. 
ing redefinition of the relation of the church and the gospel to the nature and behavio1 
of the social order. The recent and contemporary collapse of social institutions closel 
linked to the temporal life of the church, and her concern over the idealism that is help- 
ing to shape new institutions, as well as the uncertainty of her place in the emerging 


order, may furnish the immediate impetus 
for this rethinking process. But its roots 
are already apparent in an earlier period. 
Here is a book that, although it makes no 
pretense at tracing this development, does 
shed important light upon it. 

Trends in Protestant Social Idealism pur- 
poses to describe and analyze “the most 
recent development in social philosophy 
emanating from certain theological sources 
in America.” The author does not concern 
himself here with European Protestant 
thought, however significant may be its 
influence upon American thinkers. He fur- 
ther confines his study to the thought of 
six individuals whose ideas he regards “as 
examples of trends or emphases.” This 
includes the Kingdom of God idealism of 
E. Stanley Jones, the Christian sociology 
of Charles A. Ellwood, the religious-demo- 
cratic reformism of Francis J. McConnell, 
the Christian-pacifist socialism of Kirby 
Page, the Christian Marxism of Harry F. 
Ward, and the dialectical theological so- 
cialism of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The first chapter of the book gives a brief 
description of the general character and the 
varied forms of the social gospel movement, 
which is said to have had its beginning 
around 1850. All but the last of the six 
sources studied in the succeeding chapters 
are classed in the social gospel tradition. 
Each represents in different form and uni- 
que emphasis the basic characteristics of 
social gospel idealism; its “extreme faith 
in the fundamental virtue and rationality 
of men,” its “hope in the speedy transfor- 
mation of social institutions in the direction 
of the Good Society” and the subordination 
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184 pages. 


of theology and the church “to the great 
task of social reconstruction.” * 

Niebuhr represents a new departure. 
typifies the rise of “Neo-Protestantis 
This, the author declares, is an endeavor 
“to apply the practical-ethical idealism in- 
herited from liberal religion, to restore the 
theological depth of historic Christianity, 
to lift the church once more to a unique 
function in society, and to fuse these ob- 
jectives into a body of principles which 
give Christianity both a relevance to 
social struggle and a transcendence ovel 
secularism.” 

The value of this book lies not in 
new findings or a fresh approach with re= 
spect to the development of Christian so- 
cial philosophy in America. It is impo: 
as a competent survey of a trend in a 

ma: 


religious and social thought that is 
in process, and which, upon reaching 
turity, may render a dynamic restatement 
of our faith with far-reaching effects upor 
the whole of public life. 
Rurus CorRNELSEN 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Sex Without God 


Ethics in Sex Conduct. By Clarence Leuba 
Association Press. 164 pages. $2.50. ; 

With complete frankness and daring 
realism this book deals with the problen) 
of sex, and underscores the inconsisten 
of modern society in dealing with youth 
sexual-affectional needs. 

The mood of the book is set in the firs® 
chapter which ends with the conclusior 
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at “It would seem desirable either to rec- 
nize complete sex relations as a neces- 
‘y concomitant of the present situation, 
actually to achieve premarital chastity 
making earlier marriages possible and 
helping young people to develop, for 
> sake of their own peace of mind—if for 
other reason—a decidedly more formal, 
erved, and restrained behavior toward 
> opposite sex.” 
t is lamentable that the author, in an 
empt to avoid dogmatism and arbitrary 
iclusions, felt constrained to leave the 
tter of sex conduct so completely open 
personal, individual choice. He does 
f even suggest that God might have writ- 
1 into human life a moral law concerning 
: conduct. Quite to the contrary, the 
Dlication throughout seems to be that 
at is expedient is best. 
n spite of this weakness, the book is an 
sellent analysis of the “old moral code,” 
objectives, its values, its breakdown, 
1 of present-day trends. It presents 
ts, many of which should be self-evi- 
it, but too often are overlooked. The 
t two chapters, “Choosing a Mate,” and 
agagement—Its Uses and Abuses,” are 
endid. 
‘he book most certainly should be read 
discerning parents, ministers and youth 
mselors, if for no other reason, to get a 
ter understanding of the problems of 
dern youth. So far as general distribu- 
n among young people is concerned, the 
9k is dangerous! Paut O. HAMSHER 
Altoona, Pa. 


et Going 


-et's Act—Now.. By Richard T. Baker Friend- 
p Press, N. Y. 124 pages. 50c. 

This little book is a challenge to Chris- 
nity to meet the problems of today. 
ese pages thunder with “Let’s get going! 
nat are we waiting for?” Religion, the 
thor maintains, must avoid two dead- 
d streets—No Horz ALLEY, MouNnrAINTOP 
RCLE. Religion must come to grips with 
al life. 
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Do you believe “The Chinese rice crops 
help pay the wages of Detroit automobile 
workers”? Are Christians justly and un- 
avoidably guilty of infinite self-interest? 
Do you believe that you are to be not a 
capitalist or a socialist but an economic 
theist for God owns the universe? 

Is the Christian influence the secret of 
the advance of medical science? 

So on it goes—at times brilliantly. If you 
are at ease in Zion, never read this book. 
If you want a shot in the heart so you 
may better produce for God, then buy it. 
It is a little book. It has startling poten- 
tialities. Grover E. SwoyEer 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. Hudson Taylor. By Basil Miller. Zondervan. 
136 pages. $1.50. 

Mr. Miller has produced more than a 
dozen very read&ble biographies of great 
Christians. Among the missionaries surely 
J. Hudson Taylor deserves a high rating. 
His pioneering in China is one of the im- 
portant chapters in 19th-century mission- 
ary history. This biography is a good piece 
of popular writing about him. 


Great Missionaries to the Orient. By J. Theo- 
dore Mueller. Zondervan. 133 pages. $1.50. 

Eighteen of the effective witnesses for 
Christ in the Far East—most of them 19th- 
century people, are briefly and clearly 
sketched. 


The Travels and Adventures of St. Paul. By 
Howard Palmer Young. Wilde. 246 pages. 
$2.50. 

For readers in the early teen age, this 
is written in simple narrative style, with 
much dialogue. The heroic story of Paul 
should stand up well alongside the vari- 
ous other adventure stories which interest 
young people. 

And this one, of course, is likely to be 
far more constructive than most of the 
others. It opens up to youth a good seg- 
ment of the history set forth in the New 
Testament. 
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Among the Christmas gifts received 
by us this year was a book of very well- 
written adventure stories, many of 
which dealt with exploits of men and 
boats during the recent war. The title 
of the volume is Sea Stories. Its well- 
selected incidents supply the equivalent 
of chapters. 

One unit of the group is rather apolo- 
getically included. It describes a yacht 
race in which five boats participated 
and one of them aided a perilous rescue 
of the crew of a freighter whose craft 
had to be abandoned in mid-ocean. The 
persons on board escaped death by a 
sailing ship of less than 60 feet in length. 
Dangers inherent in a severe Atlantic 
storm were met successfully. Inci- 
dentally the boat won the race by nearly 
24 hours and set the mark for a trans- 
atlantic crossing by a racing craft at 17 
days and seven hours. 


The man at the wheel 

For this experience the editor gives 
pre-eminence to one person who was 
the owner of the boat, captain of the 
crew of five amateur yachtsmen, and 
the “man at the wheel” during the 
roughest weather and in the maneuvers 
by which the rescue was effected. It is 
to a description of his control of the ship 
in a struggle of a man and a man-con- 
structed craft with nature’s most pow- 
erful forces. The conflict was main- 
tained and the objective of the chal- 
lengers was gained by the mariner. To 
his hands as he manipulated the wheel 
and to his selection and management 
of the sails were due the fact that the 
comparative weakness of man was com- 
petent to control forms of energy that 
either in combination or in single at- 
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tacks were much the more powerful. He 
was the soul of the ship. 


The soul of the machine a 
It is to this capacity for control thaii|, 
we suggest the thoughtful consideration . 
of our readers. Thus is demonstratec) 
not merely the physical superiority o i 
man over the beast and his possessior| 
of spirituality, but also such an exer I 
cise of authority over the complicatec 


.“materiel” of the world into which he 


has entered by the processes of birt! 1 
and growth, as led the psalmist te! 
classify him as a little lower than the 
angels and crown him with glory an¢ 
honor. The placement is not a vague), 
figure of philosophical meditation. he} 
soul of man is truly an entity in itse 
through which the creature has com: §, 
munion with his Maker, or as an Englisl 
scientist phrased it, “O God, I think Thy jf, 
thoughts after Thee.” ; 

Some years ago when a new inven: §. 
tion gave the searchers of the neal ' 
wider discernment of the universe, thi) ; 
boastfulness of a superficial observe §, 

: a 
was rebuked by a wiser authority whi ; 
bade his fellow searcher of the mys: 
teries of the created world. He cau: 
tioned his contemporary against ali 
over-valuation of human authority anv 
progress. Inventions, discoveries, con’ 
quests of the earth’s hidden energiey 
are only the finding and using of the 
Creator’s handiwork. 

It is primarily to relationships of 
spiritual entity that our religion ad 
dresses itself. The phenomena of prog’ #} 
ress, especially such as have becom) }) 
manifest in recent decades are indee! 7} 
marvelous and when compared wit) }) 
each other offer some excuse for prid!!}: 
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achievement. But when divine grace 
‘rected toward the awakening of the 
ul’s powers is used as God directs 
ir employment, the greatest areas of 
‘ogress in the man-conceived, material 
orld become mere signs and proph- 
jes of a spiritual regime for which 
od in the redemptive work of His only 
gotten Son has made _ provisions. 
‘ear not them which kill the body,” 
Lord taught His disciples “but 
er fear him that is able to destroy 
th soul and body in hell.” 

‘The greatest heresy that can attack 
e Christian church is an overemphasis 
1 things temporal and the consequent 
difference toward things eternal. One 
nemy to our church to which history 
ints is ambition to acquire wealth— 
t possessions, they are called in the 
ible. Some critics of our present age 
sert that some such enemy has ob- 
ined possession of the ecclesiastical 
jectives of the present generation. 
mgregations and synods overvalue 
eir property and make compromises 
‘ith worldly forces which in exchange 
lve protection to vested wealth and to 
trenched political power. Groups of 
hristians, some of whom have been 
essed with material possessions build 
atial churches and adorn them with- 
1 and without, but the pleas of the 
oor even when relayed from the throne 
f God are unanswered. Such Chris- 
lanity is vain. In the end it becomes 
ecayed. It disintegrates, being dis- 
laced by some heretical movement 
hich makes no pretence of containing 
fe factor of divinity. From that men- 
‘ce, “Good Lord, deliver us.” 


the Vatican and the times 

Were we put on the carpet and faced 
vith the categorical question “Are you 
vithout prejudice concerning the Ro- 
nan Catholic Church and the papacy?” 
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we might answer in the affirmative, but 
we would probably be correctly ac- 
cused of self-deception. We feel 
strongly the dangerousness of a re- 
bestowal of power and authority on the 
Vatican. We strongly doubt the ability 
of human beings to have the oppor- 
tunities that the papacy would meet, 
were the present opposition to its activ- 
ities to cease. A supreme pontiff such 
as Pius XII can be conscious of the vast 
changes in social and economic condi- 
tions which could be accomplished by 
300 million persons organized to follow 
the same plans of progress all over the 
world. But we cannot convince our- 
selves that the objectives and methods 
of operation of the papacy have essen- 
tially changed in recent decades. Rather 
there is increasing restoration of the old 
superstitions. There is a renewal of 
participation in political moves which 
are so designed as to benefit the bishop- 
led group and to ignore vast popula- 
tions whose needs are as real and whose 
complaints are as just. 

Among the recent documents of Rome 
and Pius XII which had proclamation 
by the secular press were two “re- 
leases” to which editors called atten- 
tion and praised as being truly ecu- 
menical in their application. But no 
essential tenet of Romanism was cited 
as an error and no practice of the 
priesthood was “evacuated” out of re- 
spect for the doctrines of Protestantism. 
We make such comments after reading 
what were published as the Pope’s 
Christmas prayer and his messages as 
they were released on Dec. 24 and 
Jan, 1. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 


“Across the Desk’ is a weekly feature of "The 
Lutheran," written by Dr. Melhorn who retired 
from editorship of this paper in 1945 after 25 
years of service. 
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LETTERS 
TO, THE EDITOR 


Tar and Feathers 


St: 

When you advocate removal of the 
American flag from our churches, you are 
being un-Lutheran and un-American. I 
have seen men tarred and feathered and 
ridden out of town on rails for far less. And 
don’t think for one minute that you can get 
away with such outrageous writing. 

Certainly the crass is a sacred symbol, 
but to me and every other red-blooded 
American, Old Glory is just as sacred. I 
maintain and will continue toe maintain 
with my dying breath that the flag af this 
glorious country poss belong in our 
churches. The American flag is the one 
sacred symbol that positively guarantees 
each and every one of us the freedom to 
worship as we see fit. 

You are advocating that church councils 
meet and discuss throwing out of their 
churches the flag that means as much to 
them as their beloved families. I am will- 
ing to wager there isn’t a single church 
council that will even think of discussing 
your outrageous proposal. As for myself, 
the only way the American flag will ever 
leave our church chancel will be over my 
dead body. 


Cornersburg, O. J. C. Lerrs 


Reminder 


Sir: 

The flag is a symbol and means so much 
to us. I doubt very much if it leads very 
many people from God. 

The flag in my church reminds me of my 
duty as a citizen. It also reminds me to 
pray for my country and its leaders. And 
if it makes a better citizen out of me, and 
my country becomes a better place to live 
in, I know that indirectly the whole world 
benefits from it, Mars. Stan EOStcsr 

Minneapolis 
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Unimportant 
Sr: q 
For once I think you are playing tiddly 
winks and grinding smoke. The business 
the church is to preach Christ, the eterni 
living Word! The flag in the church 
about as imporiant as a clerical c 
around the neck of the preacher. Why : 
the fuss? Let’s preach Christ. . 
(Rsv.) Dwient H. Ssenmarr 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Subversive 


Str: 
The siatemeni, “I don't think the chi 
is the right place for the nation’s flag 
may be construed as subversive. I thig) 
the flag of the country should have a plas 
in the church—as a reminder of our Chri# 
tian duty to our nation and as a testimal 
to the world that we are loyal citizens. 
words of Jesus, “Render unto Caesar . 
(Matt. 22:21), and of St. Paul, “Let eve 
soul be subject . . ." (Romans 13:1), 
port me in my opinion. The flag has a p 
in every public gathering-place, includi 
our churches. 
(Rev.) Herman WENNER 

Meredosia, IU. 


Decadent 


Sim: 

Praise God! Only by God's grace 
you have said it, 

IT was always hurt whenever T saw 


aware of a sed Aperriar ~ 
bless Germany, India, or Africa, sur Am 
ica. I told the folks I wished it would 
“God Bless the World.” 
I've come to believe it’s a decadent c® 


whether it be the Roman eagle, the 

stika, or whatever. Christianity does 

stem from government but from God. © 
Newville, Pa. (Rev.) Syyoer ~ 


CAMPUS 


CA college public rela- 
ns offices is the one at 
thage College in Car- 
ge, Ill. Over 350 differ- 
+ stories were released 
om there to newspapers, 
gazines and the wire 
tvices during 1948. Quite 
few received nationwide 
ention. At year’s end, the 
best stories” were se- 
sted, one of which—The 
ack Family—was carried 
THE LUTHERAN’S campus 


ession. What appeared as 
e following story, one of 
) released by the Carthage 
lege public relations of- 
se” should have been “.. . 
ve of the 10 BEST re- 
med...” 


ir Time on MBS 


Wittenberg College stu- 
snts and alumni have can- 
lled all previous engage- 
ents for noon on March 
2. That is the air time for 
half-hour program on the 
tutual Broadcasting Sys- 
m which will feature the 
pringfield, O., institution. 

ith Wittenberg’s Found- 
s’ Day falling one day be- 
re, the Department of the 
rmy, through its regularly 
heduled Campus Salute, 
ill sponsor the tribute. 
he U.S. Army band will 
ay Wittenberg songs, the 
iorus will sing. Also in- 
uded during the 30 min- 
tes will be Wittenberg 
aditions, history, names 
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and accomplishments. 

In order to assure local 
coverage on the widest pos- 
sible scale, Wittenberg 
alumni clubs are urged to 
contact the nearest Mutual 
outlet, requesting the sta- 
tion to carry the program 
“live” if possible. Alterna- 
tives include securing 
transcriptions of the show 
to play at club meetings, or 
arranging with the local 
MBS affiliate to have the 
program aired later. 


Hartwick Publicity 


Widespread favorable 
comment was received by 
Hartwick College following 
its Christmas program aired 
by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System in North America 
and Europe. As a result, on 
Jan. 22, Campus Salute rec- 
ognized the college for the 
second time in as many 
months. President Henry J. 
Arnold spoke, the college 
a cappella choir presented 
the Alma Mater and The 
Hartwick Song, composed 
by Fred Waring. 

Aired for half an hour 
over MBS, the program re- 
sulted in another public re- 
lations boost for ULCA col- 
leges. (See Air Time on 
MBS.) 


Western to Central 


“Central Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary” is the 
name assumed by Western 
Seminary, formerly a de- 
partment of Midland Col- 
lege but now separated. The 
new board of directors met 
Jan. 19, organized and se- 
cured a charter under the 
new name. 


“Give Me the Air!” 


The traditional shout 
when important news 
breaks in the city room is 
“Hold the Presses.” Jour- 
nalism students at Midland 
College are learning an ad- 
ditional time-stopper— 
“Give Me the Air!” 

Last October, the jour- 
nalism department at Mid- 
land began training stu- 
dents to transmit news by 
wireless, using a portable 
transmitter. By speaking 
into a microphone any- 
where on the campus, the 
reporter’s voice and story 
was picked up by a receiver 
in the journalism lab. 

The idea attracted con- 
siderable attention. Among 
the inquiries was one from 
Newsweek press editor Carl 
Hodge. “Reporting by Ra- 
dio” was to be the subject 
of an upcoming article in 
the national news maga- 
zine, and he wanted data. 


$842.54 Per Student 


During the 1947-48 ses- 
sion, Carthage College spent 
$842.54 on each of 718 stu- 
dents enrolled. Of this 
amount, the student paid 
back $350 in tuition fees, 
the remainder coming from 
endowment funds, the 
ULCA Board of Education 
and financial aid from four 
supporting synods. 

In addition to operating 
six classroom buildings for 
instructional purposes, Car- 
thage maintains three per- 
manent dormitories, two 
temporary dorms, a _ vet- 
erans housing project and a 
cafeteria—all on a non- 
profit basis. 
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PERSONS 


PRESIDENT FINCK 
. » « Philly followed 


Kiwanis Prexy 


Since the first of the new 
year, members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Philadelphia 
have been attending regular 
meetings presided over by 
a well-known Lutheran— 
Dr. Theodore K. Finck, ed- 
itor for the ULCA Parish 
and Church School Board. 

Neither Kiwanis work 
nor the presidency is new 
to Dr. Finck. He first joined 
the service club in 1929 in 
St. Petersburg, became its 
president in ’33 and re- 
mained on its board of di- 
rectors until 1938 when he 
moved to Philadelphia. 
Since that time, he has 
served on education, public 
affairs and reception com- 
mittees, was elected vice- 
president in 1948. Dr. Finck 
will serve through 1949, 
directing policies of the 260- 
member organization—one 
of the largest in the United 
States, the biggest in the 
State of Pennsylvania, 
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On the Mend 


Although a November 
auto accident almost forced 
his retirement ahead of 
schedule, Dr. William A. 
Wade, pastor of the Sharps- 
burg (Md.) parish and for- 
mer president of the Mary- 
land Synod, retired on Dec. 
26 after 44 years of service 
in the active ministry. 

On Nov. 10, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wade were seriously in- 
jured in an automobile ac- 
cident. Both were taken to 
the Memorial Hospital in 
Frederick, Md., where he 
was found to have suffered 
a skull fracture and brain 
concussion. His wife re- 
ceived a brain concussion 
and a broken leg. Both re- 
mained in the hospital for 
some time. 

By Dec. 5 Dr. Wade had 
recovered sufficiently to re- 
turn home. The last two 
Sundays of 1948 found him 
in his pulpit, rounding out 
his 44-year ministry. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Wade improved 
slowly and physicians hope 
she will be able to return 
home by the end of this 
month. 


Dr. Wade served five par- 
ishes during his ministry. 
Following his ordination in 
1905, he was pastor of Mt. 
Calvary Church, Western- 
port, Md.; St. Paul’s Church, 
Lionville, Pa.; St. Mark’s 
Church, Washington, D. C.; 
and Holy Comforter 
Church, Baltimore, Md. In 
1937, he was made execu- 
tive secretary of the Board 
of Deaconess Work and was 
pastor of the Baltimore 
Motherhouse. He retired on 
Jan. 1, 1944, but accepted 
the call to Sharpsburg on 


Sept. 1 of that year. 
was president of the Mar 
land Synod for 1929 to 19% 


Forward Step 


Among the first to utili 
a full-time resettlement di} 
rector for Displaced Persomf 
are Lutherans of Nebrask 
Called by the National Li 
theran Council to such 
post is the Rev. W. Gilbe 
Wise, Nebraska Universi 
graduate and former boy#} 
director at Tabitha Home} 

The new director will a 
cept responsibility for fine 
ing jobs, obtaining housi 
assurances, and assisti 
the DPs in making the ne 
essary adjustments to ne 
homes and jobs. Past 
Wise is attached to the sté 
of the Lutheran Homes Se 
ciety in Omaha, lives 
Lincoln and maintains by 
new office at Tabitha. F 
hopes that large groups © 
DPs will arrive soon. On 
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DIRECTOR WISE 
« «the latchstring was ou® 
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cunities for them are ex- 
sent in Nebraska. 


apus of Wittenberg Cal- 
> So believes Karl 
pes Anderson, painter- 
ther of the Isie writer. 
I am included to believe 


Review of Literature. 
rw the first time he was 
B people of quickened 
nis who extended 
ir interest beyond mere 
evrztt ty 
Specifically, the hrother 
Ss referrms to close ac- 
aintanceshin between the 


Briefly Speaking 
Although a large morigage on Bethany Church, 
Reading, Pa, is all paid off, church officials don’t 
know where the money came from. Last April, an 
anonymous Good Samaritan gave $5,000 toward the 
debt-retirement, then finished off the job just before 
the end of the year with the $6,500 still due. Pastor 
Paul J. Kidd has the morigage papers marked paid 
in full from a lawyer who says he’s sworn to secrecy. 
When Democratic Governer-elect Henry F. 
Schricker, Missouri Synod layman, was inaugurated 
Indiana's chief executive Jan. 10, it cost his tax 
payers $800 more than the cost of the previous 
inauguration when Republican Ralph Gates was 
sworn in. Carpenters maintained the RCO! [rising 
cost of inaugurations) was for lumber, paint and 
labor: some of Mr. Schricker’s friends jokingly 
argued i= had something to do with party affiliation. 
The fourth day of Chrisimas week was the first 
day in North America for the family of Pastor and 
Mrs. Kari Raudsepp. The Estonian pastor arrived 
with his wife, three children and her mother m 
Kitchener after a long voyage from Europe. Their 
§rst Christmas in Canada was a happy one, despite 
the youngsters’ method of celebrating—with measles. 
Thirty-five Estonians of that vicinity held a Christ- 
mas service in their native tongue, and hoys and 
girls of St Matthew's Church gave toys, dolls, and 
a sleigh as gloom-chasers for those measle—bound. 
When the midnight Christmas mass in Si. Pai- 
Fick's Cathedral, New York City, was televised, the 
duty of Catholics was not discharged by merely 
looking st the telecast, reports the “New Yorker.” 
Hi is still mecessary, if continues, to go to the cathe- 
deal. “This fixes Mass solidly in the same category 
with at least two other familiar ceremonies—recsiv- 
ing an honorary degree and receiving = Kiss In 
each, you have to BE there,” it commented. 
Unknown io the visible audience of over 2 thou- 
sand, or to radio listeners many times that figure, 
a high official of the ULCA was making a major 
address while suffering from a boil-infected sinus. 
Just befare air time, the sulfa-ssturaied and peni- 
cillin-packed dignitary was asked “How about some 
aspirin to ease the pain?” The reply was polite but 
firm—“and slow down my mental processes? No, not 
until after I speak!" 
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OCCASIONS 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE BURNING 


. . three milestones for posterity 


From 17 to 1,200 


When members of Christ 
Church, Upper Darby, Pa., 
attended the first service of 
the new year, they observed 
a three-way celebration— 
the burning of the last 
mortgage on their $200,000 
property, the 20th anniver- 


the church, and the com- 
pletion of 28 years of serv- 
ice by their first and only 
pastor, Dr. Paul S. Wagner. 

Synodical and local of- 
ficials who participated in 
the mortgage-burning cere- 
mony included (see cut, left 
to right): Dr. Dwight Put- 
man, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod; 


Pi 
Ross W. Ritter, Robert 
Fischer, Carl J. Bender, C 
Erickson, church coune 
men, and Dr. Wagner. © 

Organized June 30, 

with 17 charter membe 
the congregation now nul 
bers nearly 1,200 acti 
confirmed members. 


$100,000 a Week 


On Jan. 26, members 
St. Paul’s Church, W; 
ington, D. C., will hold 
annual _ congregatior 
meeting. At that time, 
hope to close a two- 
drive for $200,000 for an a) 
dition to their prese 
church. It is hoped 
construction can be cor 
pleted by November ~ 
time for Dr. Henry W.S: 
der’s 40th anniversary — 
pastor. 


sary of the dedication of 


LOST (88c) AND FOUND ($16) _ 

Ruby Lee Jenkins, an orphan at the Lutheran Children's Home of the South in Salem, 
Va., won't ever forget Christmas, 1948—not after what happened on Christmas Eve! 

Ruby Lee is only 11, very soft-spoken and quite shy. Perhaps that's why she didn't 
have much to say when her seven-year-old sister, Barbara Jean, told her she had lost Ruby 
Lee's wallet, containing 88 cents, on the streets of Salem just two days before Christmas. — 

Unknown to the little girls, someone found the wallet, turned it in at the town's fire-— 
house. A fireman noted from identification cards that the owner was an orphan at the 
Home, told his associates, other town employees and passersby about it. : 

Everyone who heard the story had the same idea, and soon the wallet was bulging. 
Officials of the Home were notified of what was happening. Arrangements were made for 
Ruby Lee to attend a Christmas Eve party for Salem town employees. 

Although puzzled about her invitation, Ruby Lee went. Some of her shyness melted 
when Santa Claus arrived carrying a large bag of presents for the workers. Before handing — 
them out, however, he held out the wallet and called out Ruby Lee's name. It was the first 
she knew that her pocketbook had been found. 

“Look inside! See if your money is still there!'' advised the Man in Red as he handed 
her the article. She peeked in, caught her breath as she counted sixteen dollars! “But | 
didn't have this much money when the wallet was lost," she said weakly. : 

Told the cash was hers, the little girl's face lit up and the last of her shyness dis- 
appeared in an enormous smile. 7 

“I guess I'll stay for the rest of the party,’ she said quietly. j 
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Mission Fields Are Entered 


alifornia During Recent Months 
By ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ 


is ANGELES—Five new fields in the Cali- 
ia Synod have been entered within the 
last few months. They in- 
ifornia clude: San Fernando, 
where Pastor Homer W. 
er is working; Redding, under the care 
5tudent Pastor Earl Hauser; Manhattan 
h, where the Rev. George L. Ulrich 
irecting the effort; Southwest Alham- 
, getting underway with Pastor Paul 
berding, and Ashland, where the Rev. 
in A. Swenson is the organizer. 
‘wo of the West’s most talked about 


ch in Nevada is the Church of the 
Shepherd in Reno; the pastor, the 
. J. Edward Oslund. The newest con- 
gation is Reformation Church, Las 
as, where the pastor-organizer, the 
. Thomas J. Daly, received 88 charter 
bers recently. At the first service, 
re were 17 adult baptisms. 
11 years, the California Synod has 
eased from an organization of 30 
ches to one with 60-plus. Although 
> congregations are in debt either for 
jurch buildings or parsonages, the past 
ve years has seen each paying its appor- 
snment in full, and overpaying Lutheran 
orld Action by a comfortable margin. 
These same churches—in Arizona, Ne- 
da, Hawaii and California—have pur- 
lased and paid for a $150,000 Home for 
¥ Aged, and for a large up-to-date camp 
Seven Oaks—Camp Yolijwa. Nearly 
0 campers from 25 churches attended 
is past season. Capital investment is 
5,000. 

Progress is reported on the new semi- 
nary for the West Coast. A constitution 
has been approved tentatively for Pa- 
cific Lutheran Seminary to open, accord- 
ing to the tentative plans, by September 
1950, at Berkeley. 
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Dr. Morris Wee, executive secretary of 
the student division of the National Lu- 
theran Council, was a speaker at the recent 
dedication of the newly acquired student 
house at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Synod supervised the remodeling 
program at the House. 

Members of Temple Church, San Fran- 
cisco, are offering best wishes to their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Eldon R. Miller, and his new 
bride. She was formerly secretary of the 
Lutheran Student Association at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley campus. 

Dr. Arthur C. Knudten, California 
Synod pastor, is now teaching at the Jap- 
anese Lutheran Seminary in Tokyo, pre- 
paring the seminary for complete reor- 
ganization by 1950. 

In THE Los ANGELES AREA, the National 
Lutheran Council is a working reality at 
the grass roots level. The California Lu- 
theran Hospital, Samaritan Society, Lu- 
theran Welfare Council and Lutheran stu- 
dent work are examples. Consciousness of 
the common task of all Lutherans was em- 
phasized recently when 50 pastors of NLC 
congregations met at Good Shepherd 
Church (ALC) for an all-day convocation. 

The morning program featured a review 
of The Resurgence of the Gospel by an 
Augustana pastor. A discussion period fol- 
lowed under the direction of an American 
Lutheran pastor. ULC representatives were 
LLA President Howard Logan and Pastors 
Henry Scherer and David Robison. 

Expressed at the meeting was an enthu- 
siastic and unanimous hope that “flirting 
might end and the wedding of NLC bodies 
might soon be consummated. 


Florida Synod Congregations Hoping 
To Achieve All Quotas 100 Per Cent 


By W. E. Pucu 


As or mip-January, only one of the 
Florida Synod’s 14 congregations had not 
paid the 1948 “double disciple- 

Florida 


ship” apportionment, but syn- 

odical officials believed that 

this lone congregation would join its 13 
39 


sister churches and make it unanimous. 
If it does, all 1948 apportionments and 
allotments, including Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, will have been paid “in full.” 

The new church and Sunday school 
building of St. Luke's Church, Lake City, 
has been dedicated. Speakers were: 
President L. A. Thomas, the Rev. George 
F. Hart, and Pastor Francis |. Fesper- 
man. Since organization, this congrega- 
tion has been using a local hall and also 
a near-by Episcopal church. The new 
building consists of a chapel seating 125, 
six classrooms and an office. 

THE NEW PARISH building at First United 
Church, West Palm Beach, has also been 
dedicated. It consists of an assembly room, 
choir room, and pastor’s study. Christmas 
offerings totaled over $1,000 for the im- 
provement fund, and a moving picture pro- 
jector was presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thurston L. Brooks. Mr. and Mrs. H. D. 
Derrick were recent donors of $2,000 to the 
improvement fund. 

Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, the Rev. 
Henry V. Kahlenberg pastor, reaped the 
benefits of a community-wide religious 
survey when visitors called on 300 pros- 
pects in two weeks. As the result of efforts 
of 75 workers, 53 new members were re- 
ceived. Two morning and an evening 
service are held to accommodate the 
large congregations. Christmas Day and 
Dec. 26 recorded an attendance of 2,000 
at the several services. 

Grace Cuurcu, Lakeland, has added five 
rooms to the parish house. Accessions in 
1948 amounted to over 50. Pastor A. J. Holl 
is president of the Lakeland Ministerial 
Association. 

A set of chimes were dedicated at Holy 
Trinity Church, Miami, on Jan. 23. The 
Rev. Russell Kleinginne has been called as 
assistant pastor to Dr. L. A. Thomas. Prior 
to the call, he served Lutheran students at 
Miami University and patients in Coral 
Gables VA hospital. . 

EARLY NEXT MONTH, dedicatory services 
will be held at St. Mark’s Church, Jack- 
sonville. The new church is expected to be 
completed then, Pastor G, F, Hart reports. 
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Trinity Church, Jacksonville, W. E. 
Pugh, D.D., pastor, had new members as” 
its guests at the annual congregational 
dinner and business meeting Jan. 12. 
1948 accessions to confirmed member- 
ship were 62; adult baptisms, 3; infant 
baptisms, 28. Confirmed membership re- 
ceiving Holy Communion in '48 was over 
84 per cent. The congregation will be 
host to the 2Ist annual Florida Synod 
convention this year. I 

Contract for a new church to be c 
structed by the side of the present cha 
has been let by St. John’s Church, Ja 
sonville, Dr. C. F. H. Krueger pastor. 


* Mobile Mission Reports 95 Per Cer 


Attendance at Services During 194 
By Dewey L. He¢n 


Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Mobile mission coi 
gregation, has 84 members. Although the 
. are congregations both larg 
Geor Qia- and smaller in the United li 

theran Church, few can poi 
Alabama to the attendance record of th 
young congregation. In 1948, Pastor Hu; 
E. Baumgartner, Jr., reports average a 
tendance amounted to 80.1, or slightly ov 
95 per cent of the membership. : 

The congregation dedicated its ne 
church on Dec. 5. Dr. Charles A. Lin 
president of the Georgia-Alabama Syne 
spoke. 

Ascension Church, Savannah, took the 
church appeals seriously. Pastor Ray- 
mond D. Wood reports that regular and 
double apportionments were overpaid, 
quotas to synodical institutions were 
more than doubled, the Lutheran World 
Action quota of $1,178 was quadrupled. 
The 1949 benevolence budget has been 
overpledged by $2,000, the 1949 LWA 
quota is already tripled and during Lent, — 
funds will be collected for a $75,000 
improvement program. 

REDEEMER CuuRcH, Atlanta, has purchas¢ 
a $27,500 parsonage in one of the fine 
residential sections of the city. Plans cé 
for the start of construction of its $350,0) 
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Burning Mortgage on Anniversary 
Members of Belmont Park Church, Chicago, Ill., celebrated the 31st anniversary of organiza- 
| by burning the last note of indebtedness. Members of the church council and Pastor Alden 
her Salstrom (right) are shown as the flames are applied to the mortgage. Speaker at the 
cial service was Illinois President Harmon J. McGuire. 


nt this year. The nave will seat 600. 
e third of that amount is already in 
id. Pastor John R. Brokhoff reports the 
mber of tithers increased from 66 to 
, that the congregation contributed 
000 more in 1948 than in the previous 
i. A parish worker has been added to 
staff, 


Since St.. John's Church, Atlanta, came 
into the synod three years ago from the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, mem- 
bership has increased by over 100 bap- 
tized members, benevolent giving has 
risen 700 per cent. Regular and double 
apportionments were paid in full, all 
quotas were met 100 per cent, German 
Bibles and hymnals were sent through 
Lutheran World Relief, gifts from the 
congregation to relatives and friends 
Overseas amounted to over $10,000. 


\Ithough minus a pastor, St. John’s 
urch, Rincon, is making progress in the 
ction of the new building. Walls are 
i, windows installed, and steel rafters 
1 trusses in place. 

Miembers of St. James’ Church, Bruns- 
sk, recently authorized parsonage re- 
soration, $600 to the pastor for applica- 
n towards a new car, and a $400 increase 
the pastor’s salary. The congregation 
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paid regular and doubled apportionment 
as well as Lutheran World Action quotas 
in full. 

The apportionments at St. Luke’s Church, 
Thunderbolt, were overpaid in 1948. Lu- 
theran World Action quota was stopped by 
75 per cent. Communicant membership in- 
creased 25 per cent, pledges for 1949 are up 
the same percentage. 

A six-room house on a lot, 178 x 300 feet, 
is the new property of Christ Church, 
Birmingham. Cost was $7,200. Pastor 
David F. Conrad will live in the house 
until it is torn down, a new parsonage 
built. 

The work of the Deaconess Board has 
been presented in all synodical congre- 
gations by Sister Mildred Winter, pro- 
motional secretary. In addition, a synod- 
wide lay evangelistic effort was directed 
Jan. 16-29 by Social Missions Evangelism 
Secretary Royal E. Lesher. 

Building plans are underway at Re- 
deemer Church, Garden City, and at St. 
Paul’s Church, Savannah. New building 
is under consideration at Reformation 
Church, Savannah. Action to build has 
been deferred at Messiah Church, Decatur, 
and Emmanuel Church, Atlanta, pending 
the lifting of the moratorium on building 
by the Board of American Missions. 
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“Balanced Budgets Become the Goal 
Of Several Illinois Congregations 


By Witt1am SwARBRICK 


Catro—A number of Southern confer- 
ence congregations are setting sights for 
50-50 budgets—as much for 
benevolences as for current 
expenses. Trinity and St. Paul’s 
parish now are operating on a 66-33 for 
current expenses and benevolences, and 
hope to attain the “balanced budget” sta- 
tus soon. Members of Mt. Moriah Church 
voted at its annual meeting that all 1949 
surplus go for extra benevolence, and to 
strive for a 50-50 budget immediately» 
Pledges have increased 36 per cent over 
those of a year ago. 

New officers of the Southern confer- 
ence are Pastor Arthur M. Neumann of 
St. Louis, president; Pastor Henry F. Neal, 
Vandalia, secretary; and Pastor Robert 
Hooker, DeSoto, treasurer—all of them 
re-elected at the conference meeting at 
Trinity Church, Kirkwood. 

THE NEWLY ORGANIZED Luther League at 
Mt. Calvary Church, DeSoto, has set itself 
the project of sending all of its 16 members 
to Camp Lu-So-Co next June. The leaguers 
conduct paper drives and accept donations 
from families without children. The 
church school is also contributing to the 
project. 

RecentLy Mt. Calvary Church installed a 
two-manual electric organ. Fourteen sen- 
ior choir robes, 16 junior choir robes, and 
vestments for the acolyte were purchased. 

St. John's Church, Campbell Hill, and 
Mt. Moriah Church, Anna, each report 
good prospects for settling at least one 
or two families of displaced persons in 
their respective communities. Congrega- 
tional committees were appointed to 
head the endeavor. 

Over 100 communING members were 
added in 1948 to Faith Church, St. Louis, 
the Rev. Arthur M. Neumann pastor. 
Floodlighting of the church’s beautiful 
tower was recently installed. A member 
furnished evergreens for landscaping and 
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Illinois 


another presented a cast bronze sign for * 
front lawn. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Campbell Hill-P 
Oak, has completed an extensive remod 
ing program on its parsonage. To 
Thanksgiving Day Harvest Home Serv 
members brought offerings in corn 4 
wheat valued at over $200 which was 
plied to the congregation’s regular ‘a 
olence. 

THe LurHer Leacue of Zion cull 
Walsh, has placed five highway signs giv 
directions to their rural church’s locati 
The congregation has voted to raise $50, 
for a new church. 

ONE HUNDRED KITS, including kiddie k 
for Lutheran World Relief, were prepa 
and placed under Christmas trees as wl? 
gifts by members of the church schoo) 
Reen Memorial Church, St. Louis. In | 
dition, clothing, shoes, and candles w 
sent to the LWR warehouse for shipm 
to Europe. : 

Pastor Carl Empson, conference Lu 
theran World Action director, report: 
that Jan. | figures indicate the confer- 
ence had reached 94 per cent of its LWAy 
quota as compared to 83 per cent the 
previous year. 

Mrs. Cart Empson was recently clot 
president of the St. Louis Women’s Lea: 
of the National Lutheran Council. 


2-Year Rhodes Scholarship Gran 


To Lutheran Student Now at Harv 
By Rosrrr E. Gas} 


Wrirram J. Barser, member of Tri 
Church, Abilene, and currently a senicy 
Harvard University in C: 
bridge, Mass, has 
Kansas awarded a Rhodes. Sche’ 
ship. Following his graduation this spr 
he will study for two years at Oxford 
versity in England, on the scholarship. ) 
The Rev. A. L. Mendenhall, pastor ov 
Schere Memorial Church, Chapman, Kam 4 
resigned Jan. 16 and will move with hi 
family to Forest Grove, Oregon, wherg 
he will study for his Ph.D. at Pacific Un 
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ersity. He has been pastor in Chapman 

or five years. 
weational Lutheran Council churches of 
Greater Kansas City area recently 
pleted a five-week training school at 
nity Lutheran Hospital, Kansas City, 
. Courses offered were: “The Mission- 
Character of Christianity” by an 
Zustana pastor; “How to Understand 
Pupils” by ULCA Pastor W. W. Alex- 
; “A Brief Survey of the New Testa- 
nt” by an ALC pastor; and “Education 
arding Alcohol Problems” by a leader 
icohalic Anonymous. Regular devo- 
nal periods were conducted in connec- 
n with the school. 


Kansas Synop PARSONAGE 
.». five rooms for Cole Camp 


Members of United Church, Cole Camp, 
©. have dedicated their new five-room 
odern parsonage. Dedication took place 
ith Pastor John K. Shirck performing the 
remony, assisted by Pastor C. Arthur 
reeburg and Dr. J. A. McCullough. The 
sw home for Pastor Shirck has an at- 
itched garage, full basement and its ex- 
rior is white asbestos siding. 


utheran World Action Goal Topped 
y Ohio Synod Prior to Deadline 


By E. Ruporps Wasorn 
Dayton—When Ohio’s synodical treas- 
rer George L. Rinkliff posted his receipts 

on Dec. 31 he was a happy man. 
hio Ohio’s congregations contributed 
more than $132,000 toward the 
48 LWA goal of $128,244. Before his 
ks closed on Jan. 4, he expected to 
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have an overpayment of 4 per cent. 

Two seniors at Hamma Divinity School 
will be graduated this month and after 
ad-interim ordination will assume pas- 
torates. David L. Scharf will be ordained 
at Zion Church, St. Paris, where he will 
serve, on Feb. 13. He is a graduate of 
Carthage and of Ohio State University, 

a former teacher and chaplain's assistant 
in the army. 

Donald R. Fauble, a son of Calvary 
Church, East Cleveland, will be ordained 
there Jan. 30. A Wittenberg graduate, 
he will accept a call to St. Paul's Church, 
Paulding. 

More than 100 years of combined Sunday 
schoal teaching and church work was com- 
pleted lest month at Calvary Church, 
Chillicothe, by Mr. and Mrs. David L. 
Schneider. Charter members when the 
congregation was formed in 189, they 
were the first to be married in the present 


' oj BETHESDA 


Convalescent 


and Rehabilitation Home 
for Protestant Working Women 


Pasiek post—hospital care 
at a moderate price for working 
women 25 years of age and over. Our 
aim—the restoration of the patients 
through proper care, so they may 
speedily resume their regular occu- 
pations. 

Bethesds House is under the 
direction of the Board of Inner Mis- 
sions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 


church building. Mr. Schneider was Sun- 
day school superintendent from 1899 until 
1925, has taught the men’s Bible class 
since then. Mrs, Schneider has taught more 
than 50 years. Both recently announced 
that they were resigning “because we feel 
the time has come to turn the work over 
to younger hands.” 
In November a group of 30 new mem- 
bers brought to 65 the accessions in 1949 
at Trinity, Brookville, which Pastor Richard 
W. Powell credits to the Ohio Synod's 
Visitation Evangelism program last Feb- 
ruary.... Trinity has been added to a 
growing list of Ohio congregations send- 
ing "The Lutheran" into every home. 


Mrs. Wrutam Lonw of First Church, , 


Columbus, the Rev. Harold R. Albert pas- 
tor, has relinquished Sunday school teach- 
ing after 47 years of service, 30 at First 
Church. Among her four sons is Dr, Ralph 
W. Loew of Holy Trinity, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A SEVENTI£ETH BIRTHDAY and the beginning 
of his eleventh year of service at Grace 
Church, Dayton, gave his congregation a 
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chance to pay tribute to Dr. Harry W. 
shue on Jan. 2. In addition to many trib 
from members of the congregation, fm 
fellow pastors, and from Synod Presi 
George W. Miley, a purse was present 
him and Mrs. Hanshue, 

InpIANOLA CuHuRcH, Columbus, was 1 
cently rededicated after extensive re 
orating costing $3,369. . . . Memorial 
to the church given in memory of 
Alwyn C. Eide, organist from 1930 
shortly before her death in December, 
be used to provide organ chimes. 

The recent centennial celebration at 

St. Mark's, Osborn, Dec. 12, gave Pastor 
Paul H. Weihl opportunity to speak of 
the history of this congregation which was — 
moved bodily 25 years ago when flood — 
control work in the Miami Conservancy — 
district made it necessary to relocate the — 
entire village of Osborn. 

Tue Rev. A. M. Lurron has been gran‘ 
a leave of absence from First Church, 
cinnati, to recover his health. This do 
town congregation is seeking to sell 
property and hopes to relocate in a s 
urban neighborhood. F 

Laymen in Clark county (Springfiel 
have gathered all Lutheran men in anni 
meetings since 1923. In 1936 the nati 
Brotherhood convention was entertain 
This year the Big Brother movement 
sponsored and the Augustana Coll 
(Illinois) choir will be brought to Spr 
field in the spring. ; 

A TOWER AMPLIFICATION system in mem 
ory of Ray C, Fisher has been presente 
to Auburn Church, Springfield. 


Toledo Sunday School Raises Fund 


To Send 11 Bicycles Into Europe 
By Franxuin E, Srrowi 
Tormpo—Recently, the Sunday school — 


First English Church, Dr. John Sch 
pastor, accepted as a goal, 
Ohio 


raising of $242 to send a bicye 

into each one of 11 countries 
Lutheran World Action support. (The b 
The Luther: 


ss cost LWA $22 each) The objective 
than double the Lutheran World 
on quota in recent years. 
(eS 


tive of $100,000 im hand when the build- 
E PPE ORGAN being imsialled in Augs- 


congregation, 
by the Rev. John R. Bender, who 
te the chaplaincy at Fort Sill 


Qkishoma, only recently. 

Ter Csuscs Exrenssen Socsutrr of Toledo 
held its annual meeting Jan. 18 Ik was om 
ganized in 1824 and has bailt up assets of 
over $26,000 im addiitien te Ms gifts te the 
Board of American Missions. It gave aid to 
six of the mission congregations in the area. 
Five of these are mew on the self-sustaining 
list. It made possible the acquiring of four 
acres for the newly orgamized congregation 
ef Oar Savieer at Trilhy. The other 16 
acres are heing lad out im lets to increase 
its funds. 


Campaign for $300,000 Organized 
With Altoona Layman as Director 
By Paws QO. Hanssss 

Axrroora—The $300,000 CaRRNSLET fer 


ime of the heard of directors early this 
menth The Rev. Luke H. Rheads is pres- 
Wient of the heard. 

Generel Chairenan is William EH. Haller, 


er Tr Seago anther 
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general superintendent of the Haller Eagle 
Baking Company of Altoona, and a mem- 
ber of First Church. He has served as 
general chairman of the Altoona Com- 
munity Chest during the past three suc- 
cessful drives. 

“I know something of what the job en- 
tails,” said Mr. Haller recently, “but I 
nevertheless have accepted readily be- 
cause I believe that we Lutherans need a 
home for the older folks of this territory 
and because I believe that we can have a 
successful campaign.” 

Appointed to assist the general chair- 
man are: Wilbur P. Gettman, Blair 
county; Max Gerfen, Cambria county; 
Fred Harshberger and Fred Samuel, Bed- 
ford county; J. Elmer Young, Huntington 
county; Samuel Z. Miller, Clearfield 
county; and Joe Casio, Somerset county. 
The campaign will be launched shortly 
after March |. 

THE ANNUAL CHRISTMAS party of the 
Altoona ministerium was held Dec. 10, at 
Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, with approx- 
imately 40 present to enjoy a baked ham 
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dinner and a program of Christmas fil 
and slides. Plans were laid for the 1 
Reformation Rally when the speaker w 
be ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry 

THE STAINED-GLASS windows are being 2 
built at First Church, Altoona. The w 
dows tell the story of the Life of 
beginning with the Annunciation and 
ing with the “Gates of Heaven” wind 
Repair will cost about $4,000. 

Directors of Camp Sequenota an- 
nounce that the second regular camp- 
ing season will open July 4 with the Rev. 
G. |. Melhorn, pastor of Moxom Church, 
Johnstown, as director. Camp periods 
will continue through Aug. 14, with spe= 
cial weekend camps for adults during the 
summer camping season in charge of the 
Rey. John D. Foerster, Stoystown. 

THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY was celebrat’ 
recently at Mt. Calvary Church, Geistoy 
Confirmed membership is now 250. xt 

New officers for the Johnstown Lu- 
theran Ministerium are: President, the 
Rev. Russell T. Shilling, Davidsville; vice 
president, the Rev. W. M. Holl, Johns- 
town; and secretary-treasurer, the Rev. 
John Ickes, Cairnbrook. Plans for the 
1949 Reformation service, when guest 
speaker will be Luther Youngdahl, gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, have been started. — 

Tue Reuigrous Film Co-operative, 
interdenominational enterprise of Jo 
town, is enthusiastically supported by 
Lutheran churches of that area. The Re 
Harold L. Rowe, pastor of Trinity Ch 
has been president for the past two yeai 
The Rev, John Foerster, pastor of # 
Stoystown charge, is vice president and t 
Rev. George I. Melhorn of Moxom is e 
retary-treasurer. Mrs. Virginia Berke 
is librarian for the films, which are ke 
at the Moxom Church. 

Ata recent meeting of the Co-operati 
the Rev. James A. Kestle, pastor of Fr 
lin Street Methodist Church, was el 
to succeed Pastor Rowe as president, Oth 
officers were retained. More than $1 
worth of slide and roll film are availa’ 
for use through the Co-operative, in w 
29 ministers and churches participate, — 
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Ysconsin Inaugurates Lutheran 


wernor at State Capitol Jan. 3 
By Cuartrs A. Puts 


scark A. RENNEBOHM, member of Luther 
Mmorial Church, Madison, was inaugu- 
rated chief executive of the 
y onsin state of Wisconsin at cere- 
monies in the state capitol 

3. Governor Rennebohm had served 
acting governor following the death of 
or Walter A. Goodland. His pastor, 
. Charles A. Puls, offered the inaugural 


fewsers of Redeemer Church, Milwau- 
>, have three special gifts as New Year’s 
esents—a sound system, another litany 
sk for the chancel and a tower carillon of 
tones. Plans call for a loud speaker 
em installation so that the bells may 
heard within the church. 
ALARY AID is no longer necessary at St. 
ter’s Church, Milwaukee. This congre- 
tion recently underwrote a building ex- 
msion program calling for construction 
is spring. 
Although the present circulation of 
"The Lutheran" in Wisconsin totals only 
_ 1,103, synodical officers hope to increase 
| it to 7,000. An effort is being made to 
send subscriptions to all key workers in 
Badger State congregations. 
‘Wen Farts Cxurcs, Cuba City, recently 
‘lebrated its tenth anniversary, it also ob- 
‘rved completion of a decade of service 
y its pastor, the Rev. J. J. Lippoldt. When 
in °38, it worshiped in the Ma- 
Temple, later moved to a hall made 
ea by the Knights of Columbus. 
| UGH less than a year old, Geth- 
smane Church, Milwaukee, has broken 
round for a church that will seat 180. The 
ev. Victor K. Wrigley is pastor. 
The 12th annual meeting of the Lutheran 
Jelfare Society of Wisconsin will be held 
eb. 2 in Ascension Church, Milwaukee. 
eginning at 5.00 p.m, reports will be heard 
nd election of board members will be ef- 
ected. The annual dinner meeting will be 
eld at 630 p.m, with the Rev. Henry J. 
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Whiting, executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Society of Minnesota as 


speaker. 

Tsar Rev. C. A. Kies, formerly at Marsh- 
field, has assumed his assistant pastoral 
duties at St. Paul’s Church, Neensh. 

Members of Luther Memorial Church, 
Madison, will support a full-time mis- 
sionary this year. In addition, they will 
give. $1,000 for church extension, and 
hope to receive 350 members before the 
end of 1949. $1,500 was recently spent 
on an accoustical ceiling in order to re- 
duce the noise problem iin the Sunday 
school. 

LARGELY THROUGH the efforts of Mrs. D. H. 
Shelhart, 62 additional members have been 
secured for the Northwestern Seminary 
auxiliary in St. John’s Church, Oshkosh. 

PASTORS OF SYNOD are giving hearty sup- 
port to the Evangelism emphasis of the 


DECEASED 


Herbert Fischer 
Herbert Fischer, Omaha attorney and a 
former president of the Luther League of 
America, died Dec. 16 from injuries re- 
ceived in an auto accident two days pre- 
vious. 
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“Better informed 


Lutherans 
because they read 
The LUTHERAN” 

$2.50 a year 
1228 Sprece Si., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A graduate of the University of Omaha 
and from that institution’s law school, he 
was a member of the Omaha and Nebraska 
Bar Associations and other civic organiza- 
tions. He was a member of Kountze Memo- 
rial Church where he served as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school from 1928 
until 1935, then became teacher of the 
Men’s Bible Class until 1946. Since 1938 
he had been a member of the church coun- 
cil, had served as its secretary a number 
of years. He served as president of the 
Luther League of America from 1931 until 
1935. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Wilhelmina 
D. Fischer; three sons, William, Robert and 


Bruce; a daughter, Gretchen; two sisters” 


and a brother. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Kountze Memorial Church Dee. 18 by Dr. 
Walter H, Traub. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre- church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry EK, Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va, 


Changes of Pastorate — 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 

CROUSER, CLARENCE F. From St. Pa 
Church, Los Angeles. To Grace Church, 
Jose, Calif. 187 N. 10th St. 

ENDTER, DONALD W. From First Churchill 
Angeles, as assistant. To St. Paul's Chu 
Los Angeles. 3010 Eagle St. 

GERBERDING, PAUL J. From Southwest 
hambra mission, Calif. To Redding miss 
Calif. c/o Mr. D. L. Braucher, Box 
Redding. 

JENSEN, EVERETT J. To Hawaiian Islands r 
sion. 3951 Kaimuhi Ave., Honolulu, Ha 
STUHR, WALTER M. To Southwest Alhall 
mission, Calif. 1800 W. Commonwealth, 

hambra, Calif. 

SWANSON, FRANKLIN A. From Transfigu 
tion Church, Los Angeles. To Ashland 
sion, Calif. 1756—143rd Ave., San ail 
Calif. 

KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD 

HIGHBERGER, ROSS R, From Bethany “a 
Louisville, Ky. To St. John's Church, N 
Liberty, Ind. 

SCHMITT, EMMETT L. From St. John's Chur 
Melbourne, Ky. To Bethany Church, Lg 
ville, Ky. 407 Evelyn Ave. 

STOMBERGER, JESSE E. From Christ Chun 


Jeffersontown, Ky. To Hebron Chur 
Hebron Ky. 
MIDWEST SYNOD 
BAHNSEN, J. A. From St. Paul's Churv 


Leigh, Nebr. To St. Paul's Church, Hastins 
Nebr. 506 New York Ave. 

GOEDE, CARL. From Messiah Church, Grai 
Island, Nebr. To St. John's Church, Aubu) 
Nebr, 

JOENS, HERMAN. From Salem Church, © 
kota City, Nebr. To St. John's Chure 
Scribner, Nebr. 

WIENCKE, G. K. 
Auburn, Nebr. 
St., Auburn. 

MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

APPEL, ALLEN R. From Moorestown Parish, F 
To retirement. 

BILLOW, HARRY R. From Philadelphia ‘7 
nary as student, To Salem Parish, Kreamer, 


From St. John's Chure 
To retirement. 1310—18 
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Z, REGINALD. From Parish and Church 
hool Board, Philadelphia, Pa. To St. John's 
urch, Columbia, Pa. 616 Locust St. 

.EE, JOSEPH W. From St. Peter's Church, 
orth Wales, Pa. To St. Mark's Church, Wil- 
Dington, Del. 4 S. Stuyvesant Ave. 

RE, J. BROOKS. From Philadelphia Semi- 
ry as student. To St. Paul's Church, Beech- 
od, N. J. ‘ 

NINGER, JESSE B. From Grace Church, 
jacungie, Pa. To Muhlenberg College as 
tructor.. 728 Rhoads Ave., Boyertown, Pa. 
CK, CHARLES F. From Philadelphia Semi- 
ry as student. To Williamstown-Folsom 
arish, N. J. Williamstown, N. J. 

‘TH, FRANKLIN P. From St. John's Church, 
yre, Pa. To St. James’ Church, Brooklyn, 
. Y. 21 Garland Court. 


: OHIO SYNOD 
EN, DALLAS F. From Divinity Church, 
ledo, Ohio. Retirement. 
INSON, EDWARD H. From First St. Mark's 
Yhurch, Toledo. To Messiah Church, Urbana, 
hio. 133 W. Court St. 
ARF, DAVID P. From Hamma _ Divinity 
\chool at student. To St. Paris-Thackery Par- 
h, Ohio. St. Paris, Ohio. 
ARF, EDWARD P. From Casstown Church, 
Casstown, Ohio. To Lucas-Pleasant Valley 
arish, Ohio. Lucas, Ohio. 
ITH, RICHARD L. From Trinity Church, Ash- 
and, Ohio, as assistant. To First Church, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, 131 S, Enterprise St. 
RNES, JOHN M. From Auburn Church, 
Springfield, Ohio. To Oesterlen Home, 
Springfield, Ohio, as associate superintendent. 
100 Kewbury Road. 


ULC CALENDAR 


ANUARY 

-28. Knubel-Miller Lectures. By Dr. Harry 
F. Banghman. First Church, Topeka, Kan. 

SBRUARY 

- 4. Virginia Synod. St. 
Roanoke. 

'» 4. Regional Conference. Luther League 
leaders. Columbia, S. C. 


Mark's Church, 
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15-17. Georgia-Alabama Synod. Resurrection 


Church, Augusta, Ga. 


15-17. South Carolina Synod. Ebenezer Church, 


Columbia. 


16. Special meeting Indiana Synod. Bethle- 
hem Church, Indianapolis. 
Purpose: to take action on purchase of 
property for summer camp program. 

17. Annual Luncheon, Women's Auxiliary, 
Philadelphia Seminary. Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

21. Knubel-Miller Lectures. Christ Church, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Now ready 
<.,*) the COMPLETE 
o/s and OFFICIAL 


Amsterdam 


Assembly 


Series 


of permanent volumes relating to the 
first assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948: 


MAN’S DISORDER 
AND GOD’S DESIGN 
Vol. I. The Universal Church in God’s 


Design $2.00 
Vol. Il. The Church’s Witness to 
God’s Design $2.00 
Vol. Ii. The Church and the Dis- 
order of Society $2.00 
Vol. IV. The Church and the Inter- 


national Disorder $2.00 


Also Available—The entire series in 
an omnibus volume of 850 pages $5.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 


In CONCLUSION . . 


We HAVE SOME MISSIONARIES in China 
who aren’t easily scared. When they 
pack up and leave, we may be sure they 
have good reasons. For instance, 
Charles Reinbrecht and his family. Ten 
years ago they stayed in Tsingtao when 
the Japanese came. After Pearl Harbor 
they were put in a prison camp. 

Even in 1945, when American soldiers 
set them free, Missionary Reinbrechi 
didn’t come home. He went back to the 
mission in Tsingtao to keep the work 


moving until other missionaries could, 


arrive from America. After 10 years 
in China he came home for a year, and 
then went back. 

This month the Reinbrechts, Miss 
Catherine Stirewalt, and the Harold 
Whetstone family flew out of Tsingtao 
on the “St. Paul”—Lutheran missionary 
plane. They went to Hongkong. Miss 
Erva Moody and Miss Mae Rohlfs left 
Tsingtao for Canton. Only three of our 
missionaries stayed at their station: 
Miss Clara Sullivan, Douglas Erickson, 
Paul Mackensen. Probably they will 
leave soon. 


I KNOW THESE PEOPLE too well to be- 
lieve they are running away needlessly. 
As things stand now, they must retreat. 
Someday they will go back. 

China has a long history. There were 
Christian missionaries there in the 
eighth century, and in the thirteenth. 
They go when they can get there, and 
stay as long as they can. This is true 
all over the world. Someday mission- 
aries will go again to Russia. 

The church must work wherever it 
can in the time it is given. We have 
been saying for three years: Now is the 
time to work in China. There may not 
be much time. Much has been done. 
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turbances of the Japanese war. Ching 
Christians may have to carry on a lq 
while without help from abroad. 

The church can’t give up any fie 
We Christians have an assignment 
teach the gospel everywhere. This: 
no easy-going, maybe-and-maybe-r 
proposition. This is a command. 3 

While much of China is blocked ¢ 
we have wide-open opportunity ~ 
Japan. We have no idea how long th 
will last. Just now we have it. We © 
send as many missionaries as we © 
afford to support. ; 

Our kindergartens, high schools, a 
seminary are bridge-heads. The Ft 
eign Board is asking for a special oe 
ing of $75,000 next Sunday, mostly 
repair and equip these schools. 
month in THe LUTHERAN we have 
something every week about the 
sibilities in Japan. We don’t want a- 
of our people to be ignorant of impe 
tant facts about a great work 
church should be strongly supportit 

Unfortunately, many of us have or 
a vague notion of the foreign policy~ 
our church. We don’t feel a keen, pe 
sonal responsibility. We give som 
money when somebody pins us dow 
and makes us feel a bit embarrassed) 
we don’t give. 

Now that America is out in the mé 
stream of world affairs and intern” 
tional responsibility, maybe we'll bes 
to get a sharper picture of the wo 
mission of the church and our part i 

Most of us have the common hum> 
limitation of being absorbed in our lo® 
affairs. It is urgent that we learn to = 
things in larger perspective. 
—ELSON RUFIF 
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EVERY DAYS 
THESE | FEATURES 


CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Religious news, gathered through many reliable 
sources is reported and analyzed by the staff of The 
UTHERAN. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Dr. Julius F. Seebach comments on world news of 
interest to Christians. 


WASHINGTON 


Highlights of the nation’s capital are reported by 
Oscar F. Blackwelder and Robert E. Van Deusen, outstand- 
ing Washington clergymen. 


WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


Catherine Herzel, a popular religious writer, outlines 
weekly devotions and meditations. 


KNOW THE BIBLE 


The greatest Book of all becomes even more fasci- 
nating through the interpretation and explanation of Dr. John 
Schmidt. an eminent Lutheran theologian. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Activities of ULC churches throughout the United 
States and Canada are covered by LUTHERAN correspond- 
ents. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Dr. G. Elson Ruff stirs the minds of Lutherans 
through his stimulating weekly editorial concerning anything 
and everything from today’s religion to today’s economics. 


EVERY SEVEN DAYS 


— The LUTHERAN —— 


PRESENTING | 


in De Luxe Edition 


The WORKS of MARTIN LUTHER 


The original six-vol- 
ume Philadelphia 
Edition in a binding 
worthy of the Reform- 
er’s inspired writing. 


‘ 
| 
: 
4 
; 


$25 


The standard edition of Luther in English, printed in clear, readable 
on fine paper, handsomely bound in red fabricated leather, special en» 
papers, red edges, gold title on back and medallion on front cover. Ea 
volume contains a special frontispiece portraying Luther or some phase 
his life and work. Page size 5’ by 7 inches. The complete set, inclu 
slip-case, takes only 7% inches of shelf or table space, yet comprises 2, 
pages. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 


